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Editorials 
Thirtieth Year! §Thirtieth Volume! 

ITH this issue, HisroricaL Macazine begins its 30th year, 

\ ” | 30th volume, of continuous publication, with the record of 

having published 11,580 pages of history and biography 


concerning the American Episcopal Church, including phases of the 
history of the Church of England. 


The record of published volumes is as follows: 


Number of 
Volume and Year Pages Volume and Year Pages 

227 XVII (1948) ........ 462 

287 XVIII (1949) ........ 482 

VE ........ ...:.... 520 

VII (1988) .....-.. 418 AAT (1965) ........ 517 
VIII (1989) ........ 406 RAH (1904) ........ 446 

........ 372 AAIV (1955) ........ 437 

........ @ ARV (1956) ........ 442 

423 XXVI (1957) ........ 393 

......-. 408 XXVII (1958) ........ 347 
........ 364 XXVIII (1959) ........ 386 
XIV (1945) ........ 364 XXIX (1960) ........ 390 

i XV (1946) ........ 376 
Total number of pages published, 1932-1960............ 11,580 


The current Volume XXX (1961) will undoubtedly bring the 
total number of pages published just short of 12,000 pages, but, even 
so, we have scarcely scratched the surface of the history of this Church, 
in so far as publication of the record is concerned. 


Moreover, we ought not to be insular or provincial, and we 
should from time to time publish essays, and even whole numbers, 
concerning the Mother Church of England. The current issue— 
March, 1961—is practicing what we preach in this matter. After all, 
this is the only journal of its kind in the entire Anglican Communion. 
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EDITORIALS 5 


HisToricAL MaGAZINE has survived twenty-nine years of depres- 
sion, war, and, for the last twenty years, inflation. We have every 
reason to believe that it will be able to fulfill its mission in the fore- 
seeable future, for the Joint Commission of General Convention, 
which is charged with its publication, has recommendations to the 
General Convention of 1961, which, if accepted, will insure the Mag- 
azine’s continuance. 

Meanwhile, as the present editors prepare to cast their mantle on 
to the shoulders of others, we are cheered by such generous tributes 
as those of Bishop Robert Nelson Spencer and Professor Frank J. 
Klingberg. 


Bishop Spencer’s Tribute 


Under date of February 18, 1961, the Right Rev. Robert Nelson 
Spencer, retired Bishop of West Missouri, and himself a gifted writer, 
wrote us: 


Dear Doctor Stowe: 


I am often solemnly reminded by neo-theolo- 
gians that “we are living under judgment” and that “God is in 
history.” 

With both I agree; but I also agree that both are implicit in 
the HistoricaL MaGazinE. The Magazine is one of the Indispen- 
sables. When one can buy an Indispensable for Five Dollars the 
annum—that is a bargain! 

Thank you for your labors abundant for THe HistToricaL 


MAGAZINE. ROBERT NELSON SPENCER. 


Will Our Reviewers Please Stand and Take a Bow! 


Exactly one week earlier than Biship Spencer sat down to his type- 
writer to send us the above tribute, Professor Frank J. Klingberg of 
Los Angeles wrote us in part as follows: 


Dear Dr. Stowe: 

... Nowhere does HistoricaL MaGAzINE show to 
better advantage than in the Book Reviews. I read all of ther in 
the December issue. Your staff of reviewers wrestled successfully 
with a great variety of topics, and left the reader with a clear idea 
of the value of each item. He could judge whether he wished to 
own an item, and often was told what else had been done in the 
same area, perhaps long ago. So thank you again. 

Ever yours, 


FRANK J. KLINGBERG. 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


The writer has been associated with HistoricAL MaGazINE for 
twenty-eight years (including this year 1961) as associate editor, man- 
aging editor, and editor-in-chief. When on December 3lst next he 
gives up all responsibility for it, there will be two thoughts in his 
mind and heart: One, thanksgiving and appreciation that he has been 
able to serve so worthy a cause so long, and, two, the hope and the 
prayer that for HistoricaAL MAGAZINE 


“The Best is yet to be.” 


WALTER H. STOWE. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
R. Bland Mitchell 


July 26, 1887 —March 7, 1961 


Bishop and Doctor 


THE death of Bishop Mitchell has made us very sad, not only be- 
cause he was such a warm personal friend, but also because we are 
afraid that he was not able to complete what would have been a sig- 
nificant contribution to the pages of HistoricaL Macazine: “The 
Pre-1919 Church and the Nation-Wide Campaign Revolution.” The 
bishop and the writer were associated together on the Joint Commis- 
sion of General Convention on Strategy and Policy for six years, 1937- 
1943. It was then, as I remember it, that I first asked him to write up 
the turning point of 1919 in this Church’s history, from his personal 
experiences therein. Many people know that Bland Mitchell was the 
Bishop of Arkansas from 1938 to 1956, but few knew that he held 
these strategic positions in the organizational revolution of 1919: 


Member of the old Board of Mission, 1915-1920; Corresponding 
Secretary thereof, 1917-1920; Manager of the Central Office of the 
first Nation-Wide Campaign of 1919; Corresponding Secretary, the 
Department of the Nation-Wide Campaign of the National Coun- 
cil, 1920-1922; Executive Secretary of the Field Department of the 
National Council, 1923-1928. 


After serving the University of the South as Director of its Ex- 
pansion Fund, 1928-1929, he accepted the rectorship of St. Mary’s 
Church, Birmingham, Alabama, 1929-1938, until his call to Arkansas 
as its bishop. He held many important posts outside his diocese, such 
as Chancellor of the University of the South, 1950-1956. 

Under date of July 8, 1960, he wrote me from Sewanee, where 
he was living in retirement, as follows: 


Dear Friend Stowe: 

A few years ago, you asked me to write the story of the 
Nation-Wide Campaign for the Historica Macazine. If you 
still want it, I think I am in position now to write it. And since 
I am now the only member of the national staff of the Campaign 
still alive, I feel a certain sense of obligation in the matter, if the 
article is still wanted. 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


Since my retirement, I seem to have evolved into a “Lecturer 
in Canon Law” in the School of Theology here. In the course of 
giving the students some background on the Canon on the Na- 
tional Council, I worked up material on the pre-1919 Church and 
the 1919 Nation-Wide Campaign “revolution.” (Of course, as I 
have explained to my classes, this is in the field of Church His- 
tory rather than Canon Law.) I have worked that material over 
two or three times, and believe I have it in shape now where I 
can write that article you asked for—if you still want it. Please 
understand that it won’t hurt my feelings in the least if the time 
has passed for it; if it has, I can save myself the work of writing 
the article with a clear conscience! 

We have been enjoying Jim Slade* and Clayton Farnham}+ 
in the course of their college careers down here. Right unusual 
boys, each of them in his own way. 

Hope all is well with you. Kindest regards always. 
Very cordially yours, 


R. BLaNnp MITCHELL. 


To this letter, we replied under date of July 23, 1960, as follows: 


Dear Bishop Mitchell: 


I have just returned from my vacation; hence the delay in my 
answering your letter of July 8th. We certainly do want the article 
on “The Pre-1919 Church and the Nation-Wide Campaign Revo- 
lution.” I remember as vividly as though it were only yesterday, 
walking into your office in 1919. I was a fellow in the General 
Seminary and priest-in-charge of Trinity Church, Woodbridge, 
New Jersey. It was this interview with you which has convinced 
me that your story of that eventful year—Churchwise—must be 
written and published. Yes, send it along as soon as you can. 


Faithfully yours, 
WALTER H. Stowe. 


The Right Reverend 
R. Bland Mitchell, D.D. 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

Did he write the article? Was he able to complete it? We certainly 
hope so, for no other person now alive sat in the seat of planning 
and of action as did R. Bland Mitchell. Perhaps it will be found 


among his papers. WALTER H. STOWE. 


*Member of Christ Church, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
{Member of Christ Church, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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EDITORIALS 


Bishop Scaife Honored by 
Armenian Churches 


TESTIMONIAL dinner was tendered in honor of the Rt. Rev. 

Lauriston Livingston Scaife, Bishop of Western New York, on 
Sunday evening, February 5, at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 
The dinner was under the auspices of the Diocese of the Armenian 
Church of America, with the participation of seven Armenian 
churches in the New York and New Jersey area. 

As the chairman of the Joint Commission of General Conven- 
tion on Assistance to the Eastern Orthodox Churches, and even long 
before assuming that office, Bishop Scaife has shown keen interest in 
the Eastern Churches, and has been one of the leading spirits in the 
growing ecumenical movement. 


It was in appreciation of this fact that Bishop Scaife was pre- 
sented with an Episcopal Panakie, two years ago, by the Patriarch- 
Catholicos of All Armenians. 

Speakers included the Most Rev. Archbishop Sion, Primate of the 
American Diocese of the Armenian Church, and the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
John B. Bentley, who spoke on behalf of the Presiding Bishop of the 
American Episcopal Church, 

Bishop Scaife was born in Milton, Massachusetts, in 1907, and 
has received his higher education at Trinity College (B.A., 1931), the 
University of Gottingen, Harvard University, the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary (S.T.B., 1938), and the Russian Theological Seminary, 
Paris (S.T.B., 1940). He was ordained to the diaconate in 1937, and 
to the priesthood the following year. He was consecrated as the 
seventh Bishop of the Diocese of Western New York on May 13, 1948, 
by the Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. From 1944 to 1945, he served 
as a chaplain in the U. S. Navy during World War II. 

Bishop Scaife considers HistoricAL MAGAZINE such a worthy rep- 
resentative of the scholarship of the Episcopal Church that he has had 
the Commission on Assistance to the Eastern Orthodox Churches pay 
for nine subscriptions for many years past in the name of nine Pat- 
riarchs of the Eastern Churches. 


WALTER H. STOWE. 
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Two Monuments— Not One—in Honor of 
The Rev. Dr. G. MacLaren Bryon 


N the December, 1960, issue, we published an editorial setting forth 

that Dr. Brydon had been honored by the Church of St. James 
the Less, Ashland, Virginia, in the dedication of their Parish Hall 
as “Brydon Hall.” According to the rector of this parish, the Rev. 
McAlister C. Marshall, under date of February 22, 1961, this was 
only half the story! 


Dear Dr. Stowe: 


I have just read of the honor bestowed upon The Reverend 
Doctor G. MacLaren Brydon by the Church of Saint James the 
Less, as reported by you in the December issue of the HistoricaL 
MAGAZINE. 


Nothing would please me more than to be able to claim that the 
action taken by this church to honor my good friend and able 

redecessor was either original or unique. The truth of the matter 
is that the Church of Saint James the Less is the second in the 
diocese to so honor our historiographer. On July 26, 1959, the 
new parish house of Saint David’s Church, Aylett, Virginia, 
was named Brydon Hall. The Right Reverend Samuel B. Chilton, 
then archdeacon of the diocese, officiated at the ceremony. 


Dr. Brydon was priest-in-charge of Saint David's, a mission 
church, for several years, until a deacon was assigned to the 
church in July of 1959. Under Dr. Brydon’s leadership, the 
Church grew, the Church School and Vacation Bible Schools were 
started anew, and the parish house named in his honor was built. 


It is certainly not often that a living person is privileged to see 
two monuments erected in his honor, and to participate in the 
dedication of them both! Needless to say, the great monument 
Dr. Brydon has built in this diocese is not made of stones and 
mortar. Sincerely yours, 


McALISTER C. MARSHALL. 


by 


EDITORIALS 


“The Westminister Studies in Christian 


Communication” 


GEVERAL Episcopal clergymen are involved in a new series of 
volumes to be known as The Westminster Studies in Christian 
Communication, published by The Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
The general editor of the series is the Rev. Kendig Brubaker Cully, 
Ph.D., professor of Religious Education at Seabury-Western Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Evanston, Illinois. The purpose of the Studies, accord- 
ing to Dr. Cully, is “to examine various aspects of the Church’s 
task of communicating the Gospel in the light of present-day prob- 
lems and situation.” Each volume will be a full-length study, standing 
on its own feet, and there will be no attempt made to force agreement 
among the writers. “Each book will be in itself a contribution to the 
Church’s conversation with the world,” Dr. Cully stated. 


The first two volumes were published in November: Language 
and Religious Language, by the Rev. Jules Laurence Moreau, Ph.D., 
associate professor of Church History at Seabury-Western, and The 
Christian as Communicator, by the Rev. Harry A. DeWire, Ph.D., 
professor of Christian Education and Psychology at the United Theo- 
logical Seminary (Evangelical United Brethren), Dayton, Ohio. The 
next two books in the series will be Christianity and Political Respon- 
sibility, by the Rev. Alden D. Kelley, S.T.D., of the Bexley Hall fac- 
ulty, and Art and the Message of the Church, by Walter L. Nathan, 
Ph.D., of Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts. Dr. 
Cully is seeking significant manuscripts by invitation for the series’ 
development in the next few years. 


The Doctrine of the Church in the 
Tudor and Caroline Writings 


By Wilford O. Cross° 


UR sixteenth and seventeenth century fathers held a view of 
the Church which has been subject to great controversy, and 
has been diversely interpreted. This is due to a failure to 

read what they said in the light of the intellectual climate of their 
day and its current theological and logical polemics. 

Their major problem concerning the Church must be understood 
in terms of a wider Reformation conflict between the idea of the 
Church as a cubicle of saints and the concept of the Church as a 
national establishment. They lived in a National Church, established 
by royal authority as the religion of the land. All baptized persons 
who were subjects of the king were members of that Church. A 
national, “political” Church, rooted in the Henrican Reformation, 
was the reformed but Catholic Church of the realm of England. 
This Church was regarded as a continuation of the Church of the 
ages, but nevertheless was reformed in that it had sloughed off the 
authority of the Bishop of Rome and all “his enormities.” 


Nevertheless, sixteenth century Anglicanism had been deeply in- 
fluenced by the writings of John Calvin.? It would not be quite 
accurate to call its theologians “outright Calvinists.” It would be 
better to say that they used Calvin’s writings as an ingredient in their 
theology. His Institutes were pervasive as an influence both in those 
we call Puritans, like Cartwright, and those we call Anglicans, like 
Whitgift.* 


*The Rev. Dr. Cross is Professor of the Philosophy of Religion in the School 
of Theology of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee.—Editor’s note. 

1Richard Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity (London, J. M. Dent, 1954), III, i, 10, 
p- 292. 

2H. F. Woodhouse, The Doctrine of the Church in Anglican Theology (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1954), p. 58. 

sWhitgift was a rigid Calvinist but did not accept Puritan concepts of Church 
polity and discipline. In the Admonitions Controversy, he frequently quoted Calvin 
against the Puritans. 
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This influence of Calvin persisted until a third of the way through 
the seventeenth century, at the least, when we find men like Taylor 
and Sanderson beginning to by-pass, and sometimes scorn, the prob- 
lems inherited from the soteriology of Calvin’s Institutes.’ Earlier, 
however, in the work of Hooker, Field, and Jewel, Calvin’s impres- 
sion is clear and indubitable. As time went on, Anglicanism became 
increasingly “Arminian” in the sense that it tended, as indeed some 
types of Puritanism did, to cast off the Calvinistic emphasis upon 
man’s “inability” to contribute towards his own salvation. The fol- 
lowing of Archbishop Laud was characterized by an emphasis upon 
sanctification, upon a holy and devout life, and avoided undue con- 
cern with justification. There is a note of theological ennui eventually 
in regard to justification. Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Lewis 
Bayly’s Practice of Piety® (50 editions in English by 1673) witness 
to this inclination to escape from the crabbed discussion of the 
forensic dealing with God that Reformation theology had degen- 
erated into. 


Prior, however, to some uncertain date less than halfway through 
the seventeenth century,’ the theology of John Calvin established a 


pattern of thought that was for that day inescapable. Even the Roman 
Catholic Counter-Reformation in the Council of Trent was deeply 
influenced by the necessity to adjust decisions to the rival claims of 
Reformation soteriology. Three characteristics gave Calvin’s treat- 
ment of the soteriological problem persuasive power: first, he was 
Scriptual according to the critical standards of that day; secondly, 
he was clearly in the tradition of Augustine; and, thirdly, his doc- 
trine of predestination, though compromised by Scholastic emphasis 
upon the doctrine of Merit, had been issued, previously, by the great 
Scholastics, including Thomas Aquinas, though with considerable 
modification. The tradition of Western theology, however modified 
by Semi-Pelagianism, had tended to some version of the doctrine that 


4The latest treatment of this matter is G. R. Cragg, From Puritanism to the Age 
of Reason (Cambridge, The University Press, 1950), passim. 

5Jeremy Taylor’s approach to soteriology avoids the whole problem of election. 
He was generally considered in his own day an Arminian. In Deus Justificatus, he 
attacks the cruelty and injustice of the doctrine of Predestination. “He consistently 
and utterly repudiated theories of sin and predestination.” C. J. Stranks, The Life 
and Writings of Jeremy Taylor (London, S.P.C.K. 1952), p. 282. 

®*H. R. McAdoo, The Structure of Caroline Moral Theology (New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1949), pp. 141, 148. 


7The death of King Charles was a critical point of change since Calvinists seemed 
most forward in this “patricide.” 
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election to eternal life rested with the initiative of God. In various 
degrees, therefore, Anglicans accepted the main “leanings” of the 
teaching on predestination and election.* 


The Anglicanism of Field and Hooker, therefore, was perplexed 
by a different problem. They officiated in a Church in which all 
baptized persons were members and yet affirmed the doctrine of pre- 
destined election. Membership in the Church was nominalistic and 
indiscriminate, yet salvation was a gift of providential calling. An- 
glicans and Presbyterians, therefore, fell back upon a “tares and 
wheat” theory of the Church, in which it was held that the regen- 
erate elect and the unregenerate grew together until the harvest of 
God’s judgment. 

On the contrary, the Puritans, and particularly Puritans of the 
Federated or Covenant type, epitomized in the teaching of Perkins, 
Prescott and Ames,® taught that the Church (and this meant congre- 
gations) must consist of the elect, and that unregenerate persons 
ought not to be members, or receive the sacraments, or have their chil- 
dren baptized. A wall of partition was set up between regenerate 
and unregenerate. In New England, Roger Williams, who has a 
curious reputation for liberalism, said that an elect person ought not 
to say grace at meals in the presence of an unregenerate, and that a 
magistrate must not offer an oath to a “profane” person.?? The 
indiscriminate baptism of infants at Anglican fonts was regarded with 
horror by Puritans because baptism of infants could only be proffered 
to children of the elect as an “Abrahamic covenant.” Tests of elec- 
tion, finally, were a matter of congregational decision, the candidate 
for church membership giving a relation of his “election” experience, 
and the congregation accepting this experience or rejecting it on the 
basis of the criterion of “visible faith.” This was a perfectionist, 
sectarian view of the nature of the Church as the assembly of the elect. 


Most Anglicans, in various degrees, shared the prevailing Puritan 


8Hooker, op. cit. 1,, pp. 79-146. 
®See my doctrinal dissertation, The Role And Status of the Unregenerate in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, 1630-1730 (University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1957, a Columbia Dissertation), pp. 28-33, for a summary of the sources of 
Puritanism. 
10Jbid., p. 83. The primary source is John Winthrop, Journal, Hosmer, ed., I, 
p. 154 
The Puritan doctrine of is difficult. It is a “vestibule theory,” 
the children of the elect being a a faith until they reach the age 
of discretion when signs of visible faith,” i.e., of election, are expected. 
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view of divine election to salvation, but differed in insisting that 
election could not be discerned by men and that tares and wheat 
must grow together in the Church. They had inherited the Catholic 
view, regnant since the third century, that the Church was a body of 
penitents, or as the Litany phrased it, “miserable sinners.” A great 
deal of the argument of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity can only be 
understood against the background of this current Reformation de- 
bate over the implications of the doctrine of election for the structure 
and nature of the Church. His argument is an apologetic for the 
traditional view that the Church is an assembly of sinners called to 
be saints,* but at the same time he guards very carefully the Augus- 
tinian inheritance and Calvanistic assertion of the doctrine of divine 
election.** 

The two conflicting notions of the nature of the Church, one 
affirming that it was a cubicle of saints, and the other asserting that 
it was a conventicle of sinners, determined the language of the con- 
troversy between Puritan and Anglican. They have left their mark 
upon our current version of the Prayer Book. In the Offices of Instruc- 
tion, the Church is defined as “the Body of which Jesus Christ is the 
Head, and all baptized people are the members,” but in the thanks- 


giving after communion it is referred to as “the blessed company of 
all faithful people.” These phrases point to the concurrence of the 
two conflicting ideas, viz., the Church as a society of penitents and 
the Church as the body of the regenerate and redeemed. It was the 
genius of sixteenth century Anglicanism that brought these two no- 
tions together. 


Faced by these two views, one, the implication of Augustianism 
as read by the lamp of John Calvin, the other, the traditional Cath- 
olic view, our Anglican fathers faced a difficulty in defining the 
nature of the Church. There was a tendency, strongest in the incipient 
Presbyterian wing, to think of the established, “public” Church of 
all baptized Englishmen as a kind of moral police force designed to 
keep the unregenerate in line, and yet offering the “Means” in Bible 
and preaching whereby the elect might recognize themselves as having 
assured salvation. 

However, to “true” Anglicans (that is, what later became An- 
glicanism) , steeped in the Patristic view of the Church and in the 


12Tooker, op. cit., I, p. 288. 
18] bid., Il, pp. 507-543. 
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motion of the Church in Scripture, this police-force view was inade- 
quate. The Scriptural and Patristic Church was itself a sacrament of 
redemption, the New Jerusalem coming down from heaven. It was 
the Bride, the Spouse, the Body of Christ, the wall of the cornerstone, 
the branches of which Christ was root and stolon. It was the “com- 
munion of the Holy Spirit.” It could not be, even in its outermost 
political manifestation, merely an edifying and moral facility shorn 
of its mystical note as a divine, supernatural creation. 

It was at this point in the debate, in the reign of Elizabeth, in 
the works of Field, Philepot, Jewel, Morton, and Hooker, with 
amazing unanimity, that two facets of the current intellectual inherit- 
ance conjoined to offer a solution that became the essence of Angel- 
icanism in matters of polity and ecclesiology. This solution of the 
nature and essence of the Church was, being Angelican, more than a 
compromise, for it offered a creative and comprehensive grasp of both 
the practical and theological issues involved. 

The inheritance from Patristic, Biblical and Scholastic strands 
of thought provided an incarnational and sacramental view of the 
Church as a living organism through which Christ worked as a soul 
works through a body. This brought the view of the Church as the 
company of all faithful people and the notion that it was a body of 
all baptized persons together into unity. A sacrament has an outward, 
visible sign and an inward, spiritual grace. The Incarnation had 
“flesh” and Word. This suggested that there were two integrated, in- 
separable aspects of the Church—the visible, political society, and the 
invisible, mystical Body of Christ. There was a political Church and 
a spiritual Church, an institutional and a mystical Church, a visible 
and invisible Church.'* These were not two churches but one Church, 
sacramentally united in that the outer husk was the vehicle of the 
inner kernel. The Body of Christ, the company of all faithful people, 
found its outer embodiment in the Church of the realm established, 
the political Church to which all baptized Englishmen belonged. 

This explanation makes it possible for Hooker to say, so enig- 
matically, that Episcopacy is not of the essence of the Body of Christ, 
and thus to accept the reformed Continental churches, and at the 
same time assert that Episcopacy is of the essence of that aspect of 
the Church to which polity is relevant, the institutional fabric of the 
Church.** Hooker, indeed, can only be understood when his distinc- 


14Woodhouse, op. cit., pp. 45-58, and Jewel, Works, Parker Society ed., III, p. 57. 
15Hooker, op. cit., I, 300-302, and Woodhouse, op. cit., pp. 198-203. 
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tion and integration of the two aspects of the Church is understood. 
And this distinction is properly understood only when it is seen that 
the inner Church, the Body of Christ, informs and shapes and draws 
into conformity with itself, the outer medium of its life. The Church 
is thus a fruit of grace and a fruit of nature, in which nature is the 
medium and substantial mundane existence of grace. Hooker asks, 


Is it then possible that the selfsame men should belong to the 
Synagogue of Satan and to the Church of Jesus Christ? Unto 
that Church which is his mystical body not possible, because that 
body consisteth of none but true Israelites, true sons of Abraham, 
true servants and saints of God. Howbeit of the visible body and 
Church of Jesus Christ those may be, and oftentimes are ... who 
in regard of their inward disposition of mind ... are worthily 
both hateful in the sight of God himself, and in the eyes of the 
sounder part of the visible Church most excreable.** 


Again he writes, “they that are of the mystical body of Christ 
have those inward graces and virtues, whereby they differ from all 
others ... again whosoever appertaineth to the visible body of the 
Church; they have also the notes of external profession ... and of 


such properties common to all societies Christian, it may not be 
denied that one of the chiefest is ecclesiastical polity.”*7 He chides 
the Puritans for not distinguishing between matters of faith necessary 
to salvation, which belong to the invisible Church, and matters of 
church order which belong to the external, visible society, saying 
“matters necessary to Salvation are of a different nature from cere- 
monies, order and the kind of church government.”** “The mixture 
of those things by speech which by nature are divided is the mother 
of error.’’® Here clearly the nature of the Church is the analogue of 
a sacrament, the visible preserving the invisible, the invisible giving 
purpose to the visible, the “accessory,” to use Hooker’s term, provid- 
ing the basis for the “necessary.”*° This sacramental texture is strik- 
ingly illustrated when he says, “nature hath need of grace, where- 


unto I hope we are not opposite by holding that grace hath use of 
nature.””?? 


1¢Hooker, op. cit., I, p. 288. 
11]bid., p. 297. 

18Hooker, op. cit., pp. 298, 299. 
19Jbid., p. 300. 

20]bid., pp. 301, 302. 

21Jbid., p. 312. 
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H. F. Woodhouse, in his very brilliant analysis of the Tudor doc- 
trines of the Church, makes a distinction between Hooker, Covell and 
Field, to mention only a few, and the earlier divines, Cranmer and 
Hooper, in that the latter inclined to the view that only the invisible 
Church was “the true Church.” Contrary to this notion, he says of 
Hooker, he “does not think of two Churches but only of one.”?? 
Apparently a decisive change had taken place from the time of 
Cranmer to that of Hooker, and the perfectionist notion of a “true,” 
invisible Church had given way to a more Scriptural and Incarna- 
tional view of one Church uniting aspects of grace and nature, of 
mystical power and institutional order, combined sacramentally, the 
visible Church being the medium of the invisible. Thus a more tradi- 
tional and Catholic notion of the Church replaced the starker perfec- 
tionism that only the body of the elect constituted the true Church. 
Jewel, indeed, who belonged to the latter group of Hooker and Com- 
pany, who rejected this more Zwinglian view, draws upon Cardinal 
Cusa for his sacramental view “that in this sensible world beneath 
we must come by sensible tokens to know the Church of Christ.”?* 
Thus the Anglican view moved steadily, from the reign of Edward 
VI to that of Queen Elizabeth, from the perfectionist Reformation 
view of a cubicle of saints to a sacramental, more Scriptural, more 
traditional view, that was at once more genuinely Augustinian. This 
view held that visibility and invisibility were facets of one Church, 
and that its nature was an analogue of the Word made flesh. Later, 
as Calvinism waned and the notion of the Church of the elect be- 
came less critical for Anglicanism, in the works of Laud, Andrewes, 
Taylor, Hammond and Sanderson, the distinction between regenerate 
and unregenerate lost its radical meaning for Anglican theology, and, 
therefore, the notion of one Church, the extension of the Incarnation, 
combining nature and grace, became even more pervasive and real- 
istic.** Among the Carolines, the two-fold aspect of the Church follows 
in general Hooker’s institutional Church rooted in the Natural Law, 
and the mythical Church rooted in Revelation, which, nevertheless, 
are one Church, since the Church is the union of men and Christ. 

Still another facet of the cultural inheritance of Tudor and Car- 


22H. F. Woodhouse, op. cit., p. 49. 

23] bid., quoting Jewel, Works, IV, p. 668. 

24Taylor, discussing the matter of assurance of “election,” says, epigramatically, 
“A man may be damned for despairing to be saved. Despair is the proper passion 
of damnation.” Calvinism falls in this sentence. Jeremy Taylor, Holy Living and 
Dying (Malleson ed., Ward, Lock and Co.), p. 131. 
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oline Anglicanism contributed to the two-fold view of the nature of 
the Church propounded by Hooker and Field and continued by the 
Caroline divines. This second facet is a subtle matter of intellectual 
habit and training, involved in the training of these divines in the 
logic of their day. This at first may seem far-fetched, but when it is 
discovered that invariably, as far as can be traced, Anglican divines 
were trained in Aristotelian logic, and Puritan divines, in the same 
overwhelming proportion, were enthusiastic followers of the logic of 
Pierre Rame, or Peter Ramus, some correlation between logic and 
theology and polity is to be looked for. The concurrence of these 
identities is too sharply consistent to be accidental. 


It is difficult to reconstruct the paramount importance of logical 
methodology in the post-Reformation world. Today it is difficult to 
imagine rival forms of logic causing violent riots in university towns, 
or upheavals among the faculty, accompanied by bitter and sometimes 
bloody rancour. However, if one reads Christopher Marlowe’s play 
dealing with the death of Peter Ramus in the St. Bartholomew Eve 
massacre, one discovers that Peter Ramus died a martyr to his logic 
rather than his Protestantism.** The fact that John Eliot, apostle to 
the Indians in Massachusetts Bay, translated an abbreviated version 
of the Ramus logic into the Indian tongues, because he felt that it 
was useless for the savage converts to attempt to read the Bible with- 
out the methodology of Ramus, dramatically underscores the impor- 
tance of Ramus for Puritan thought.?° Against these illustrations of 
the intense importance of logical methodology, the fact that most 
Anglicans were nurtured in Aristotelian logic and most Puritans in the 
techniques of Ramus takes on a critical significance for an under- 
standing of their habits and methods of thought. The Puritan center 
at Cambridge, Emmanuel College, so ably manned by Willian Per- 
kins, was also the center for the teaching of Ramus logic. It gained 


25The French Duke who is Ramus’ executioner and Judge, says, 
Excepting against doctors’ axioms, 
And ipse dixi with this quiddity 
Argumentum testimonii est inartificiale 
To contradict which, I say, Ramus shall die. 

Quoted from Perry Miller, The New England Mind (Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1954), p. 130. The play is Marlowe’s The Massacre at Paris ca. 1593, 
written at the height of the Ramus controversy in England. For a useful summary 
of the literature of that conflict in methodology, see Miller, op. cit., Appendix A, 
p. 493. The influence of Ramus upon English literature in Spencer and Milton is 
just now coming to the attention of scholars, and is one of the recent rediscoveries 
of the history of culture. 


26Perry Miller, op. cit., p. 114. 
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little entry in other Cambridge colleges, was rejected at Oxford, but 
was carried from Cambridge to Trinity College, Dublin, which be- 
came also a center of Puritan thought.?* 

It is impossible here to undertake an exposition of the crabbed 
intricacies of Ramus’ logic. In brief, it was a highly Platonized poly- 
morphism. It divested itself, so it claimed, of metaphysics, and of 
Aristotelian categories, and of the Aristotelian ontological concep- 
tion of form and matter. Perhaps its main characteristics, for our 
purpose here, is that its method resulted in a direct communication, 
through created nature, between the mind of man and God.*?* Thus, 
while affirming man’s reason, it almost destroyed it (as Avicenna 
had). To use the Ramus technical jargon, what was in God’s mind 
at creation as archetype was in nature as ectype, and was reproduced 
through the senses in the recipient mind of man as ectype. Knowl- 
edge, then, was the discovery, by dichotomy, of the many original 
forms (Ramists called them “arguments”) in things. 

Many of the tendencies of Puritanism stem from the episte- 
mology inherent in Ramism. This epistemology seemed to gain 
prestige from the doctrine of Augustinian illumination, and from 
the analogous literalism of Biblical revelation. The strong drive 
towards monism latent in the Calvinist emphasis upon the sovereignty 
of God, the strong doctrine of Providence, and the biblicising of 
the current theory of Natural Law, all went hand in hand with 
the main direction of Ramist logic, which tended to say that the 
knowledge of the human mind was a direct reflection of the mind 
of God through the “sensibles” of empirical experience. God was 
sovereign in the human mind as well as in the providential order 
of nature. There was a monistic texture to the universe.*° 

The inferences of this intellectual pattern for the Puritan doc- 
trine of the Church indicate at once a preference for a “monist” 
structure. The Church was not a compound substance. It contained 
only the elect. It was a congregation of true, saved believers. Its 
polity was a revealed ordinance, discoverable in Scripture and veri- 
fied by Ramist logic. 


p. 499. 


28In his Encyclopaedia Scientarium Omnium, an indispensable Puritan textbook, 
Heinrich Alsted, a Dutch Ramist, substituted “Technometria” for “Metaphysics.” 

29“The creatures are a glass in which we perceive the one art that fashions all the 
world.”—Perry Miller, quoting from Alsted’s Encyclopaedia, op. cit., pp. 208, 209. 

30One curious dichotomy in Puritanism, which is shared less radically by 
Augustine, is an almost Neo-Platonic monism in the doctrine of creation, accom- 
panied by a dualism in ethics. 
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This explains why Chapters I through IX of the First Book of 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity are devoted to the thesis that matters 
of Church government are not laid down in Scripture but reside 
in the Natural Law and belong to the outward matters of the 
Church.*t The Puritans were confounding the matter and form of 
the Church. They were making the “political” outward manifestation 
of the Church the same as the inward, spiritual, invisible, and 
mystical Church of the saints, the Church of the elect. The mon- 
istic metaphysic implied in the logical system of Peter Ramus was 
decisive, in this matter, for the explanation of the Church as an 
uncompounded substance. 

In contrast to Puritan equivocity, to their monistic interpreta- 
tion of the nature of the Church, Anglican writing about the Church 
is couched in the thought-patterns of compound-substance, that is, 
in terms of the Aristotelian motion of form and matter.*? For An- 
glicans, the outward institutional Church is the matter of the 
Church. The invisible Church is the Body of Christ, which is the 
form of the Church. The Body of Christ is its essence, its moulding 
and “informing” nature, which gives to the intractable matter its 
purpose, its dynamic nisus towards its true end. The Body of Christ 
provides the entelechy of the Church in the Aristotelian sense of 
moving steadily towards an end. This nature, or essence or nucleus, 
which is the presence of Christ in the faithful through the Holy 
Spirit, works to sanctify the existential material of fallen human 
nature now baptized into Christ. This relationship is like that of 
the relationship of soul to body, of nature to grace, of potentiality 
to act, of purpose to the thing it shapes. From the cultural inherit- 
ance of the universities, Anglicans had drawn the habit of thinking 
and speaking in terms of compound substances. 

This basic metaphysical difference between Puritans and An- 
glicans is inherent in almost every sentence of Hooker. He writes, 
“the outward being of a Church consisteth in having a Bishop.”* 
He insists throughout that there is a difference between matters of 
faith and matters of government.** Matters that concern the outward 


31Hooker, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 138-335. 

32For an illustration of how Hooker uses the terms “form and matter,” see 
Vol. II of the Ecclesiastical Polity, pp. 268-271, where he is discussing Baptism and 
that part of it which has to do with “matters of faith,” i.e., the mystical Church. 
For an illustration of how Ramus’ logic influenced the church polity of Thomas 
Hooker of Hartford, see Perry Miller, op. cit., pp. 147, 148. 

88Hooker, Ecclesiastic Polity, VII, v, 2. Not included in the Dutton edition. 

84Hooker, op. cit., Dutton ed., I, p. 300. 
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being of the Church are determined by human reason wherever 
not determined in the Word of God.** Matters pertaining to faith 
are constant but “the matter contrariwise of action daily changeable, 
especially the matter of action belonging to church polity.’”** The 
texture of his thought is that of an immutable purpose or “en- 
telechy” conditioning an external matter. 

Describing the Anglican view of the Church, Woodhouse sums 
up the matter by saying of the Tudor and Caroline view, “The 
Church was a society both natural and supernatural.”** “The Church, 
as being under the control of the Holy Ghost, must be in some 
things a flexible body. ... But the Church has also a nature, and 
if she tries to change that nature she ceases to be the Church.” 
He sums up the Tudor and Caroline view by saying, “The Church 
is both a body collective and a body mystical.”** 

The distinction between the inward and outward facets of the 
Church, spiritual and governmental, faith and polity, the “new 
Jerusalem” and the gubernatorial entity, the Church of England, 
is a distinction that does not ultimately divide these facets but 
unites them under the concept of compound substance, the notion 
of form and matter. When the great mass of statements made by 
our fathers is carefully read, this notion of a political Church in- 
dwelt and informed by the life of the Holy Spirit begins to emerge 
as the guiding principle of the Anglican doctrine of the Church. 
Richard Field, writing in the Tudor period, sums up the matter 
for us, 


We say that there is a visible and invisible Church, not meaning to 
make too distinct Churches, as our adversaries falsely and ma- 
liciously charge us ... but to distinguish the divers considera- 
tions of the same Church; which though it be visible of the 
supernatural verities revealed in Christ, use of Holy Sacraments, 
Order of Ministry ... yet in respect of those most precious 
effects, and happy benefits of saving grace, wherein only the elect 
do communicate, it is invisible.”** 


As the soteriology of Calvin waned in importance until the 
notion of “election” lost its rigid meaning, and there was no stark 


35[bid. The whole argument of Vol. I, pp. 284-358, passim. 
36[bid., p. 333. 
8TWoodhouse, op. cit., p. 188. 
88[bid., p. 195. 
8®Richard Field, “Of the Church,” Works (E. H. S. edition, Cambridge, 1847) , 
Vol. I, pp. 31, 32. 
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division between elect and unregenerate, this notion of the Church 
broadened into the pattern of Taylor’s ascetic theology and Laud’s 
sacramentalism. At this point, this conception became even more 
realistic, for it ceased to be a division of people, regenerate and un- 
regenerate, and became purely a division between that part of the 
Church created by God’s action, the ever-present life of Christ in 
the Church, and that part made by men. Men stand in the Church 
in grades or degrees of sanctification, rather than in two different 
liveried ranks of saved and damned.*° This is part of the shift in 
the seventeenth century from preoccupation with problems of justi- 
fication to a quickened interest in sanctification. 

Anglican authors from 1550 to 1660 should be read when they 
discuss the nature of the Church in the light of two very closely 
allied principles of interpretation, viz., the Incarnational doctrine 
of the relationship between grace and nature as expressed in the 
sacramental principle, and the allied teaching that all being is a 
compound substance of form and matter. The Anglican grasp of 
the nature of the Church is framed within an understanding of 
the Church as a power of Divine Grace working within a mundane, 
human and earthly medium. The Church throughout is a sacrament 
which is the extension of the supreme sacrament, the Incarnation, 
extended in history for us men and for our salvation. 


40It is a long way along the twisted path of soteriological discussion in post- 
Reformation theology from Hooker’s doctrine of the elect and non-regenerate to 
Taylor’s statement that “God will judge us according to our works, not according 
to his or anyman’s else.” Ductor Dubitantium, in Works, Vol. X, p. 555. All dis- 
cussion of elect and unregenerate, of imputed or inherent justification, is by-passed 
for a doctrine that one enters the covenant at Baptism and that justification is at 
the gate of heaven and is based upon what we have done with saving grace. The 
double notion of the Church has been freed from the awkward strait-jacket that the 
“mystical” Church is the Church of the elect, while the “political” includes both 
elect and unregenerate. All, here, are on probation in their several degrees of 


“holy living.” 


Christian Literature in the 
Eighteenth Century 


By A. M. D. Henderson-Howat* 


HEN the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge was 
born out of the zeal and courage of a tiny group of church- 
men, the population of London was only half a million, 

that of the rest of England and Wales only five million. Villages 
and country towns were isolated by bad roads, and news filtered 
slowly by letter and word of mouth. Poverty was oppressive, but 
overseas trade presented growing opportunities. The American colo- 
nies attracted attention; the East India and the Levant Company 
were encouraged. 


Strong emotions had marked the century which was closing. 
Puritanism had stuffed sanctimonious piety into every nook and 
cranny of life, harmful or wholesome, so that men were forced to 
“eat religion with their bread, till the taste of it sickened them.”* 
Yet the shackles of Puritanism from which men escaped so gladly 
left marks which touched the dawn of the new century. Philanthropy 
was patrician, and because it was advantageous to display wealth, 
its accumulation was approved where its use was virtuous. Expand- 
ing trade brought riches, and, when good causes were multiplying, 
to dispense wealth was a satisfying way of retaining and of stabiliz- 
ing the existing social structure so esteemed in early eighteenth 
century England. 


But the committee members who met once or twice a week in 
the early years of the foundation of the S.P.C.K., were prepared to 
give not only their time and money, and their encouragement to 
others to do the same, but their service in the belief that in so 
doing they would help many people and further the work of the 
Church. Nor was their vision restricted by the geographical limita- 
tions of their century. 


*Mrs. Henderson-Howat, A.R.Hist. S., is Archivist of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge (the S.P.C.K.), London, England.—Editor’s note. 


1Trevelyan, English Social History, p. 255. 
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On Wednesday, 8 March 1698/9, there were present in a quiet 
room in Lincoln’s Inn, just outside the boundary of the City of Lon- 
don: The Right Honourable Lord Guilford, Sir Humphrey Mack- 
worth, Mr. Justice Hook (in whose rooms they met), Dr. Bray, and 
Colonel Colchester, and among their resolutions was 


(4) “That Doctor Bray be desir’d as soon as conveniently he can, 
to lay before this Society his scheme of Promoting Religion in 
the Plantations and his Accounts of Benefactions and disburse- 
ments towards the same.’”” 


It was a beginning: the Church was looking beyond the cliffs of 
England. 

By the turn of the century, the American colonies which had 
been growing over a considerable period and had developed in var- 
ious ways, contained about 26,500 white colonists, an increasing 
labour force of Negro slaves brought from Africa, and a background 
of native Indian tribes. Variety of race and geographical obstacles 
meant that little common experience was possible in the early forma- 
tive years. Communications depended upon the sea and the rivers, 
and, around these, centres of populations grew, and towns were estab- 
lished. Yet in matters religious and secular, in laws and taxes, the 
colonies were considered as a part of the home country. But the fire 
of missionary zeal of the first colonists had burned low, separated, 
as were members of the Church, from the traditions and encourage- 
ments and educational facilities, albeit limited for the poor, at home. 
Schools, apart from those in Massachusetts, were few, and of the two 
colleges only that at Harvard was active. Thus it came about that 
when, in 1675, Henry Compton was translated from the bishopric 
of Oxford to that of London, he discovered that there were “Scarce 
four ministers of the Church of England in all the vast tract of 
America, and not above one or two of them regularly sent over.’’* 

Henry Compton was a man of rapid decisions. At once he made 
application to Charles II for a new order which would give the 
Bishop of London ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the colonies, “ex- 
cept what concerned Inductions, Marriages, Probate of Wills, and 
Administration.”* These responsibilities were reserved to the gover- 
nors, as representing the crown. 

The king further expressed his interest by the donation of 


2§.P.C.K., Minutes, 1698-1706, p. 25. 
3]. S. M. Anderson, Colonial Church History, Il, p. 611. 
4S.P.G. Report, 1706, p. 11. 
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£1,200 for books for the use of parish churches, as well as by offering 
passage money of £20 for a clergyman or schoolmaster. The tide 
was on the turn, and the Assembly in New York prepared plans for 
six churches to be built and their parishes established. Royal favour 
was continued by the gift of £200, for support of missionaries, by 
succeeding Stuart sovereigns, while James Blair, a gifted Scot, Bishop 
Compton’s commissary for Virginia, soon saw that vacant parishes 
were filled and better salaries provided. 

The commissary appointed for Maryland was Dr. Thomas Bray, 
and here at once is established the first strong link between the 
work of the missionaries in the growing Church in America, and the 
literature which was sent out by the S.P.C.K. for distribution in 
parishes and in the wide missionary field. And in considering this 
work, it is important to bear in mind the high esteem and immense 
value put upon everything which appeared in print in the challeng- 
ing years of the eighteenth century. 

Thomas Bray, before he accepted the exacting appointment in 
Maryland, was not only a man who studied assiduously, but a teacher 
with a gift for “catechizing” children. Thus, in 1696, the first volume 
of a book which so impressed Bishop Compton that he invited Bray 
to be one of his commissaries, was published. It was A Course of 
Lectures upon the Church Catechism, published in Oxford. The 
first edition of 3,000 was sold out and realized a profit of £700. 
The time was ripe for such a book, based upon the author’s own 
teaching experience, which would help clergy to catechize effectively. 
Moreover, so advanced were Bray’s methods, that young people, 
aged thirteen and over, were invited to read the discourses and dis- 
cuss them with their rector, and so form the nucleus of an instructed 
congregation. For such well-taught members, a monthly, or even a 
weekly, communion was necessary. Two other courses were arranged 
for children under nine years, and for those from nine to thirteen. 

Bray’s departure for Maryland was delayed while the position 
of the Anglican Church in the province was clarified, and he did 
not sail until the last month of the century. The act, which pur- 
ported to divide the province into parishes, and to provide stipends 
for the clergy, was held up even after Nicholson became governor 
in 1695 and forwarded the Assembly’s petition. But when it had been 
finally referred back to the colony, Bray felt that the time had come 
for him to depart. He refused the good living of Aldgate in the 
City of London, and selling his possessions and borrowing from 
friends, he raised the money for his passage. 
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He had not been idle in the time of waiting, for not only did 
he take his D.D., as Nicholson felt it might well enhance his au- 
thority, but also chose for Bishop Compton “two men, as pious and 
happy in their conduct as could have been found”—Thomas Clayton 
for Philadelphia, and Samuel Marshall for Charles Town. But more 
than these was Bray’s own gift of insight into the needs of the 
Church to which he would be going; books above all things would be 
necessary in a land where contacts with the Church and with educa- 
tional opportunities were slender. In December, 1695, Bray started 
a public appeal for funds for the poor clergymen who would go out to 
serve the Church in America, and had printed Proposals for en- 
couraging Learning and Religion in the Foreign Plantations. Two 
years later, there appeared his Essay towards promoting the Neces- 
sary and Useful knowledge, both Divine and Human, in all parts 
of His Majesty’s Dominions, both at home and abroad. Dr. Lowther 
Clarke comments: “the idea was to meet any possible objection that 
the Plantations should not be helped at the expense of the Home 
Church.” Bray also wrote Apostolick Charity, which surveyed the 
needs of the Church in America, for their ministry and for the con- 
stitution of libraries. 


As an administrator, Bray appears to have been exceptionally 
gifted, and before long he had collected the considerable sum of 
£1,500, added more than he could really afford, and bought books 
suitable for the first libraries in America. Princess Anne of Denmark 
responded to the needs brought before her by Dr. Bray, and with 
her generous donation it was possible to send out 1,095 volumes to 
establish the Annapolitan Library of Maryland, whose capital bore 
the royal name. Bray’s plan for a corporate body which would receive 
gifts and legacies, and supply missionaries in the Plantations with 
books, was outlined in A General Plan of the Constitution of a Prot- 
estant Congregation or Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, 
the original of which is still in the library of Sion College, Black- 
friars, London, to which Bray bequeathed it. 


It is difficult to find the exact composition of these libraries in 
Maryland, but many of the early publications of the S.P.C.K. un- 
doubtedly helped to stock them. Bray’s preaching in Maryland met 
with ready response, and when he preached before the Assembly, 
his sermon on The Necessity of Early Religion was printed. Dr. Bray 


5A History of the S.P.C.K. 
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did however give a statement to the members of the S.P.C.K., which 
stated clearly his intentions: 


Num. VI 
A General View 
of what has appeared to me to be wanting for the propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge in the Plantations, so far as 
hitherto, and at this Distance I can give an Estimate. 


To induce a learn’d studious and a sober Clergy to go into the 
Service of ye Church in those parts, It seems necessary that Paro- 
chial Libraries should be fixt in every Cure of Souls consisting of 
some of the best Books in Divinity both Commentators on ye Holy 
Scriptures and Treatises on the Doctrines and Duties of Chris- 
tianity. 

To give further means of Instruction and Edification to the people 
in the Plantations, It is requisite that should be considerable 
quantities sent of practical Books to be distributed gratis 
amongst ym. 

To train up their youth in the Knowledge of Christ, Catechetical 
Free Schools for ye Education of the Children of the Poorest 
Planters appears highly expedient. 


That the marryd Clergy, whose zeal to the service of Christ’s 
Church would otherwise excite them to go over and water those 
dry and parch’d parts of the Earth, may not be disencouraged 
from the same, and from exposing themselves to the most dan- 
gerous services in terms of mortality, and on other occasions, by 
the fear of leaving their wives and children destitute and unpro- 
vided There seems to be more particularly wanting in those parts 
certain Charitable Plantations, stock’d with some negroes, which 
Plantations for commodities proper for the Country may be rais’d 
at an easy Charge, and the product will be very considerable. 


To stimulate and excite ye Clergy that are there to distinguish 
themselves by their learning and industry, and especially by their 
zeal for ye Salvation of mens souls ... * 


As the Society extended its work, and greatly increased its pub- 
lishing of Christian literature for use overseas as well as for schools 
and in parishes at home, these early aims were not forgotten. In the 
Annual Report of the S.P.C.K. for 1734, it is stated that: 


Proceeding in their first Methods, they have, by the assistance of 
their Members, both at Home and Abroad, disper’d several Hun- 
dred Thousands of Bibles, Prayer-Books, and religious Tracts, as 
they have reason to hope, to the great Increase of the Knowledge 
and Practice of our holy Religion. 


6MSS., Wanley, etc., CS 3/1, p. 17. 
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There then follows a statement of how this growing production and 
distribution of Christian literature was financed. 


These books, of which there is a Catalogue in the Appendix, No. 
Il, are dispersed in the following manner : Bibles and other 
Books are distributed at prime cost, the Society defraying the 
Expence of binding; the stitch’d Tracts they allow to their Mem- 
bers at half the prime Cost, defraying the other half out of their 
own Fund. These are the General Designs of the Society; and 
tho’ certain Income towards Supporting them be very small, yet 
they have hitherto been enabled, by Voluntary Subscriptions and 
Casual Benefactions, or Legacies, to carry them on successfully 
from Year to Year at great Expence: And they still trust to the 
Blessing of God, and the Zeal of their Members, that such good 
Works shall never fail to prosper in their Hands for want of 
charitable and liberal Supplies, from religious and well-disposed 
Persons.” 


It was an impressive list of books from which choice could be 
made for those libraries being established in the growing Church 
in America. Titles such as these were in demand, and many others 
catered to men of diverse attainments and callings. 


in Quires 
Archbishop Wake’s Commentary on the Church 
Catechism 

The Whole Duty of Man ll 
Dr Talbot’s Christian Schoolmaster —_ 
The Bp. of London’s First, Second, and Third 

Pastoral Letters to the People of his Diocese 
A Collection of Sermons preached at the Anniversary 

Meetings of the Charity Children in and about 

London and Westminster from 1704 to 1728 


stitched 
Bp. Kennet’s Christian Scholar 8 


Earnest Exhortation to Housekeepers to set up the 
Worship of God in their Families (Anon. R. Nelson) 1 
Archbishop Tillotson’s Persuasive to frequent 
Communion 
A Companion to the Altar 
Christian Monitor 
Bp. Kidder concerning Sins of Infirmity 
The Soldiers Monitor 


7§.P.C.K. Annual Report, 1734, p. 4. 
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Advice to Grand Juries, Constables, Church-Wardens. . . 
Bp. of London’s ‘Two Letters concerning the Instruction 

The Duty of Paying Custom, & the Sinfulness of 

Importing Goods clandestinely................... 
The Publick House-keeper’s Monitor................. 
Account of Work-Houses for Employing and Maintain- 

Prayers for apprentices going out of Charity Schools... . 
Retslewell's Practical 
Companion to the Festivals & Fasts of the Church, 

Pastoral Advice to a Young Person before Confirmation 2 
Kettlewell’s Office for Prisoners...................... 
Nelson’s The Duty of Family Prayer................. 
Bishop Bull’s Companion to Candidates for Holy 

Nelson’s The Great Duty of Frequenting the 


The Church was not wanting in men of ability who were pre- 
pared to give generously of their time in order that literature might 
be available for the instruction and edifying of Church members 
and of society at all levels. 

More than half a century later, many of these books were still 
selling well, and others had been added to the impressive list of 
the publications of the S.P.C.K. Among these lists were: 


Bishop Ken’s Exposition of the Church Catechism..... 
Bishop Wilson’s Knowledge & Practice of Christianity 
made Easy; or an Instruction for the Indians...... 1 
Mrs. Trimmer’s Abridgment of Scripture History ... 
for the Use of Charity Schools, Kitchens & Cottages 1 
Bishop Greene’s Discourses on the Four Last Things... | 
Lord Lyttelton’s Observations on the Conversation & 
Dr Watts’ Divine Songs for the Use of Children........ 
Bp Horsley’s Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese 
Bp. Law’s Dissertation on the Nature and Necessity 


rm wo wo 


8§.P.C.K. Annual Report, 1736, pp 30ff. 
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Each year, in its Annual Report, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge showed how deeply conscious were its members 
of the responsibility laid on them. Christian literature was produced, 
published, and distributed to meet the needs of the Church wherever 
that need existed. The task has not grown lighter through two and 
a half centuries, but literature for the Anglican Communion con- 
tinues to flow into the veins of the Church’s life. 

Who were some of these writers whose words, by the medium of 
print, were heard in the growing Church in America throughout 
the 18th and early 19th century? And what was their message to 
the Church as she loosened her ties with England, but found her 
episcopate? Within the compass of a brief article, it is obviously 
impossible to mention more than a representative few of these men. 
But with care and patience and a high sense of their calling, they 
laboured, and others have entered into the fruit of their labours. 

Robert Nelson (1656-1714) was one of the founder members 
of the S.P.C.K. A deeply religious man and a committed churchman, 
Nelson, by his interest and by his writings, influenced policy during 
the first fifteen years of the Society’s life. Taught during his early 
years by Dr. George Bull, Nelson acquired the respect for primitive 
teaching and for the authority of the Church which characterized 
his later writings. Yet believing that truth must be practiced, Nel- 
son wrote in his meditations for All Saints’ Day: 


It concerns all good Christians to take care ... 
Though they have received good principles in their education, 
yet they want practice to conform the habits of virtue and courage. 


After his return from the Hague in 1691 until the death of 
Bishop Lloyd in 1709, Nelson maintained his principles as a Non- 
juror and lived in comparative retirement from public life.? These 
years were fruitful, however, and in 1695, besides writing anony- 
mously, Nelson acted as literary executor for John Kettlewell and 
saw published the Office for Prisoners, and, three years later, a 
third edition of Kettlewell’s Practical Believer or the Articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed. ... This latter passed through many editions. 

George Hickes, the deprived Dean of Worcester, a close friend 
of Nelson’s, warmly commended the latter’s Companion to the 
Festivals & Fasts of the Church, of which, in four and a half years, 
more than 10,000 copies were sold. In 1698, when party feelings ran 


9See “Robert Nelson,” Church Quarterly Review, Vol. CLXI, No. 338. 
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high, Nelson published anonymously the Practice of True Devotion, 
and in it wrote: 


The difference between the goodness of one man and another, 
does not so much depend upon the nature of that employment 
which is made his profession, as upon that temper of mind with 
which he governs it. The priest at the altar may be rejected by 
God through his ambition and covetousness; when the trades- 
man in his shop may sanctify his business by justice and charity. 


In like manner, whoever discharges well the duties of his station, 


and exactly performs the obligations of his profession, may be 
said to pray continually, and praise the Lord. 


The Duty of Family Prayer went through twelve editions in fifty 
years; and in Nelson’s The Great Duty of Frequenting the Christian 
Sacrifice, he was able to write, even in 1706, 


The Christian Sacrifice was ordained, not only to put us in mind 
of those great blessings which our Saviour purchased for us by 


His death ... but it was also established as a sacred rite to 
supplicate God the Father, by the merits of our Saviour’s Pas- 
sion, .. 


John Kettlewell (1653-1695) was one of the pupils, many of 
whom later became well known, of Thomas Smelt, a zealous royalist 
at North Allerton School, Yorkshire. A faithful parish priest, Kettle- 
well supplied all the poor families in his parish with The Whole 
Duty of Man, and in the midst of the heated controversies of the 
day displayed “quiet Christian devotion and unfailing charity.” 

George Bull (1634-1710), whose early influence marks the writ- 
ing of Robert Nelson, was ordained by Dr. Robert Skinner, the 
ejected Bishop of Oxford, and later was himself known in many 
countries as the writer of the memorable Defensio Fidei Nicaenae. 
He had the unique honour of receiving congratulations from many 
clergy in France for the great service he had rendered to Catholic 
Christendom by defending the necessity of believing in the divinity 
of the Son of God. For the last years of his life, Bull was Bishop 
of St. David's. 

Thomas Ken (1637-1711) held for a time at the Hague the 
difficult post of chaplain to Mary, daughter of James II and wife 
of William, Prince of Orange. Ken expressed himself as “horribly 
unsatisfied” with the Prince’s unkind treatment of his wife. In spite 
of his courage in publicly denouncing evil, Ken was appointed to 
the See of Bath and Wells in 1684, of which he was deprived seven 
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years later when he refused to take the oath of allegiance to Wil- 
liam III. During his long years in the wilderness, Ken wrote much 
which is remembered in the Church today. Among his best known 
hymns are “Awake my soul, and with the sun,” and “Glory to Thee, 
my God, this night,” both ending with the famous Doxology, “Praise 
God from whom all blessing flow.”?° 

Another writer who is probably best remembered for the hymns 
he composed is Isaac Watts (1674-1748), but he also wrote educa- 
tional manuals which remained standard works for over a century. 
But it was Watts’ religious poetry which stormed the gloomy silence 
imposed upon religious worship by Calvin. The Divine Songs, first 
published in 1715, was the first children’s hymnbook, and under 
the name of Divine & Moral Songs ran through a hundred editions 
before the middle of the century. Many of Watts’ hymns are still 
sung joyously throughout the Church, such ones as: 


“O God, our help in ages past” 
“Joy to the world! the Lord is come” 
“When I survey the wondrous cross” 


“Come Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove” 
“Jesus shall reign” 

“Am I a soldier of the cross” 

“There is a land of pure delight” 


William Wake (1657-1737), sometime Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1716-1737), is known as a scholar of repute with a lifelong 
interest in the Church in France. In 1691, he wrote his Expositions 
of the Doctrine of the Church of England, and throughout his long 
life he was a prolific and careful writer. His Commentary on the 
Church Catechism was widely circulated for almost a century after 
he wrote it, and reached a thirteenth edition in 1812. 

A writer who lived into the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was Samuel Horsley (1733-1806). He was a man of great in- 
tellectual force whose works were the fruit of well matured study. 
It was said that he never shirked public duties, nor his literary and 
mathematical studies; and he was frequently to be seen in his coach 
which was always drawn by four splendid horses. Horsley had 
marked Scottish sympathies, his grandfather having been Dr. Wil- 


10See H. A. L. Rice, Thomas Ken. 


11These are the numbers in the American Hymnal 1940, which has a total of 
eleven by Watts. 
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liam Hamilton, sometime principal of Edinburgh University, and 
in the House of Lords in 1792 Horsley, as Bishop of St. Asaph, spoke 
in favour of the measure for the relief of the clergy of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church from the severities of the Penal Laws. His only 
son, Heneage, served in the Scottish Episcopal Church in Dundee, 
and ultimately became dean of the Scottish diocese of Brechin. 

These were some of the many religious leaders and great church- 
men of their generation who served the Church in their lives and 
by their writings. The influence of the printed word was rapidly 
expanding, and in the libraries begun so valiantly by Dr. Bray, and 
continued by the S.P.C.K., the books published by the Society were 
sent to enrich the life of the Church in America. 

In the new spheres of work being opened up all over the world 
by the missionary societies such as the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (the S.P.G.), the S.P.C.K. was con- 
stantly being called upon to meet new opportunities, to fill great 
needs, and to assume ever greater responsibilities. It is one of the 
greatest of Church publishing houses in the world today, and thus 
in any accounting of its stewardship it is entitled to the accolade, 
“Well Done!” 
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Anti-Subscription and the Clerical 
Petition Movement in the 


Church of England, 1766-1772 


By Richard B. Barlow’ 


H. Lecky called “the birth of English radicalism.” The forcing 

of Pitt’s resignation and the substitution of the hated Scotsman 
Bute in his place roused widespread indignation, especially after 
peace negotiations with France had been made public. The ensuing 
story of how Parliament became more and more sensitive about its 
privileges in the face of mounting public criticism, of the high line 
which it took over the suppression of the North Briton, the expul- 
sion of Wilkes from the House of Commons, and the validity of 
general warrants has been too well told by historians from Lecky to 
Namier to be repeated here. It should simply be pointed out that 
all this political furor could hardly fail to register its mark in the 
thoughts, writings, and actions of both Churchmen and Dissenters. 
A growing consciousness that government legislation was antipathetic 
to the spirit of the age was widely felt; and, so far as religious mat- 
ters were concerned, this current of criticism was first to take the 
form of a threat to the internal constitution of the Establishment 
itselfi—a threat the more challenging because its leaders were the 
Church’s own most liberal members. 

An anonymous pamphleteer of 1761 showed the manner in which 
this critical spirit was to be focused upon the Church. In keeping 
with the traditions of “that incomparable patron of liberty, the great 
Mr. Locke,” he urged, like many before him, that religion be 
“brought back to first principles,” and that the “popish pomp and 
luxury” of the Establishment be done away.’ Indeed, so enmeshed 
had the Establishment remained in “the trappings of popery” that 


Te decade of the 1760’s witnessed a phenomenon which W. E. 


*Dr. Barlow is an Instructor in History, Havard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts.—Editor’s note. 


1Considerations on War and Religion (London, 1761), p. 312. 
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a more complete reformation had to be achieved—especially so far 
as “the shackles of creedal restrictions upon the human conscience” 
were concerned. More than this, bishops in particular and all clergy- 
men in general had “waxed so fat” on the “worldly advantages” pro- 
vided by the government that they could be relied on, “contrary to 
all the teachings of Christianity,” to support it in “any measure of 
oppression.” The pamphleteer suggested that the connection between 
the clergy and the state should be lessened to the degree that the 
government should guarantee only their bare subsistance, removing 
all the “vain luxury and pomp” which bound a corrupt Church and 
a corrupt court so closely together. He closed by pointing out, with 
bitter irony, that if his proposal were followed, then “perhaps clergy- 
men could be trusted with the power of doing good, rather than 
merely being expected to support the Ministry in all its folly,” in 
return for their comfortable position.* 

Supported by a growing volume of similar pamphlet literature,’ 
the radical Archdeacon of Cleveland, Francis Blackburne, published 
a work in 1766 which is credited with initiating the movement to- 
ward a “clerical petition” to Parliament for a “further reformation” 
of the Church of England by relief from subscription to the XXXIX 
Articles. In this bulky volume, he contended that churches had no 
right to make creeds, and that every creed contained rigid pronounce- 
ments from which an intelligent Christian who had duly examined 
the Scriptures might not unreasonably dissent.t To impose interpre- 
tations of the Bible was to interfere with the right of private judg- 
ment so vigorously asserted at the period of the Reformation, and 
to adopt a latitudinarian defence of the Articles was to plunge into 
“embarrassed and fluctuating casuistry.” If subscribers believed the 
Articles to be true, they did so in one percise uniform sense; “if so,” 
Blackburne asked, “what is there in our constitution to warrant an 
expositor to allow men to subscribe in different senses?’’® Indeed, the 
requirement by the Church of England of assent by either its clerical 
or lay members to a body of propositions on religion expressed in 
human language could not be justified: 


The sum of the whole matter is this: place your church author- 


2Ibid., pp. 313-315. 


8Vid., The Character of Ecclesiastics (London, 1763), The Conduct of tne Clergy 
(London, 1764), and The Claims of the Church of England Examined (London, 
1764) , all anonymous. 

*Francis Blackburne, The Confessional, 3rd ed. (London, 1770), p. 175. 
SIbid., p. 241. 
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ity in what hands you will and limit it with whatever restric- 
tions you think proper, you cannot assert to it a right of deciding 
in controversies of faith and doctrine, or in other words a right 
to require assent to a certain sense of Scripture, exclusive of 
other senses, without an unwarrantable interference with those 
rights of os judgment which are manifestly secured to every 
individual by the scriptural terms of Christian liberty and there- 


by contradicting the original principles of the Protestant Refor- 
mation.® 


Several prominent clergymen came to Blackburne’s immediate 
support, particularly a group at Cambridge under the leadership of 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas Edwards, Fellow of Clare, and Dr. John Jebb of 
Peterhouse, who found the requirement of university subscription 
particularly irksome. Preaching before the university on Commence- 
ment Sunday, 29 June, 1766, Edwards left no doubt that he stood 
squarely on Blackburne’s side, insisting that “the simplicity and 
purity of the principles and doctrine of Christianity” had been 
adulterated by “the heterogeneous unnatural admixture” of “Scho- 
lastic Jargon, Popish Superstition, and Calvinistical Enthusiasm”: 


To get at knowledge of the truth, then, we must search the 
sacred oracles; and with honest and candid, with open and lib- 
eral minds, endeavour to discover the true genuine meaning 
and import of what is there. ... Only by free impartial disquisi- 
tion shall we know the pure uncorrupted doctrines. ... And 
when we thus know them it will be our indispensable duty 
earnestly to contend for them—to contend for them, I say, 
against all opposition—against those who enslaved by supersti- 
tion and bigotry, or actuated by self-interested and worldly views 
are for obtruding upon mankind the adulterate heterodox doc- 
trins of human systems: Who are professed enemies to all refor- 
mation in religion and would have Christianity rigidly adhere 
to the opinions of their fore-fathers, whether true or false, right 
or wrong: Who are for maintaining at all events what is estab- 
lished in the particular country or religious society they belong 
to, and for having the wisdom of past ages served for all suc- 
ceeding ones: Who would gladly check the progress of every 
free, though serious and very interesting enquiry: Who would 
have all new discoveries, though founded upon the solid and 
immovable basis of truth and of the utmost consequence and 
importance, diligently suppressed, and a stop put to all farther 
improvements in religious and spiritual know f 


8Jbid., p. 50. 


7Thomas Edwards, D.D., The Indispensable Duty of Contending for the Faith 
which was once delivered unto the Saints (Cambridge, 1766), p. 10 ff. 
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No man agreed more with his colleague, Dr. Edwards, that they 
must free themselves and their Church of the mistaken swaddling 
clothes devised by sixteenth-century clerics for an infant institution 
which had quite outgrown them, than did the Rev. Dr. John Jebb, 
Fellow of Peterhouse. In fact, through his vigorous pamphleteering, 
he rapidly came to rival Blackburne as one of the centers of both a 
University and a national movement against subscription. He sub- 
jected the Articles to minute scrutiny in a series of widely-published 
letters to the press: . 


The first article of our church professes to treat of faith in the 
holy trinity; an expression not to be found in scripture, or doc- 
trine not connected with the performance of a single duty in 
social life. A man may believe the contrary, and yet be a good 
chirstian, a good father, a good master, a good husband, a good 
citizen, and a good friend. ... With respect, then, to the first 
article, in order to make it of any use, the title should be 
changed; it should be said to treat, not of the trinity, but of 
the unity of God; and the latter part of it should be expunged, 
not because it is false, but because it is unintelligible, unless 
by men of very elevated minds. ... 


If the first article is faulty, the second is like unto it, and the 
subscription ... should by no means be insisted on. It defines 
with a logical, or rather chemical precision, what never was com- 
prehended, or ever can be comprehended, by the help of those 
rational powers which we now enjoy. ... 


The ninth article treats of original, or birth sin; but the state 


has to do with those sins only when they are committed after 
birth. 


I would gladly avoid the consideration of the eight following 
articles. ... I am satisfied that, upon sal of them, no Eng- 
lish senator will see the necessity of binding these metaphysical 
subtilties upon the consciences of those, who are sent forth, by 
the civil power, to instruct the people in the necessity of obe- 
dience to the laws of Gor and man. While they continue unin- 
telligible, they are useless. When understood, they are prejudi- 
cial, nay, even dangerous. .. .* 


Support soon came in from the country. From his pulpit at 
Richmond in Yorkshire, the Rev. Anthony Temple was raising the 
question: “Is it not the duty of a Protestant Clergy to wipe off all 


8John Jebb, Letters on the Subject of Subscription to the Liturgy and Church of 
England first printed in the Whitehall Evening Post ... (London, 1770), repub- 
lished by John Disney in The Works of John Jebb with Memoirs of the Life of the 
Author ( on, 1787), Vol. I, pp. 171-175. 
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unfavourable aspersions that may have been cast on their profession 
for the suppression of speculative opinion?” To require men to act 
solely by the ideas and formulae of other generations is not to treat 
them as moral agents but as blind animals. “What good man wishes 
not to live till he see all the canker of former prejudices absolutely 
purged away and hear every minister of the Gospel boasting that he 
has no principles but what are justified by ... scripture alone!” 
Temple could see “no harm Christianity would receive if fewer sub- 
scriptions were required,” nor understand “what security any human 
bond could give to it.” He looked forward to the day when his 
Church should become “progressive” enough to open its doors to the 
“talents” of all Christians: 


Science of all kinds is progressive; like the human mind of 
which it is the object, it shall never arrive at perfection upon 
earth; never can it be said this is all a man shall know. Chris- 
tianity has this in common with other sciences; every age adds 
something to the discoveries of the preceding, and the counsels 
of God are deep and impenetrable enough to excite all the tal- 
ents of mankind to the end of time. Since it is that tho’ the 
avowed design of our public constitutions be to prevent diver- 
sity of opinions, yet a considerable part of them are admitted 
by very few in the sense of the original compilers; that almost 
every man has an interpretation of his own: Hence the neces- 
sity of allowing latitude, if we would not deprive the Church of 
its ablest and most liberal defenders. .. .* 


Samuel Roe, vicar of Stotfold in Bedfordshire quite agreed, urg- 
ing that “in this inquisitive, curious, and enlightened age it is high 
time for learned and pious men to bethink themselves how to banish 
the clouds of ignorance, dissension and error from the Church.”?° 

And from his rectory at South Warmborough, Hertfordshire, the 
Rev. John Duncan also argued for “a reduction of our public reli- 
gion nearer to the primitive model of the Gospel.’ 

Such pamphleteering and sermonizing aroused, quite naturally, 


*Anthony Temple, A Sermon Preached at the Visitation held at Richmond in 
Yorkshire (London, 1766), pp. 17-24. 
19Samuel Roe, Another Letter humbly offered to the Public in Favour of a Re- 
visal and Amendment of our Liturgy (Cambridge, 1768) , p. 22. He went on to say: 
“Nor must we expect to see an end of our confusions, or to enjoy Christian 
concord, till the Book of Common Prayer, the mother of our devotions, be 
rightly cleared of such gross imperfections of human weaknesses and be ren- 
dered agreeable with the sound doctrines of the Holy Scripture...” and to 
compliment “the author of the Confessional” upon his proposals for reform. 
11John Duncan, D.D., An Address to the Rational Advocates for the Church of 
England (London, 1769), p. 2. 
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the hottest opposition from more conservative sections of the clergy. 
Some were contented with the Rev. Benjamin Pye’s simple assertion 
that “the mild spirit of the National Church and the liberal and 
condescending demeanour of its rules” were quite sufficient to em- 
brace the vast majority of clergy, and tender indced must be the con- 
science of the cleric who could not subscribe to them. Besides, the 
laws of self preservation dictated that every society must establish its 
own rules for membership, and those who must dissent were free to 
go elsewhere.” 

The definitive answer, however, was stated in somewhat more 
closely-knit reasoning after the pattern of Stebbing and Warburton 
by the Archdeacon of Winchester, Dr. Thomas Balguy. Beginning 
with the old familiar argument about the “mischief and peril” which 
lay in keeping the two branches of power—civil and ecclesiastical— 
separate, Balguy went on to stress the point that no evidence could 
be found to prove that the founders of Christianity intended it to be 
governed “by any rules or principle opposite to those which reason 
and nature prescribe.” They appointed ministers and officers of reli- 
gion simply because it was impossible for any religious or other form 
of society to subsist without them. They also established a form of 
government and some basic modes of procedure in order to avoid 
complete chaos. True, their instructions were for the most part rather 
general, but “in this one point they are clear and explicit, that au- 
thority once established must be obeyed.”!* He then turned directly 
to the supporters of the Confessional, saying: 


If they cannot lawfully comply with the terms of communion, 
let them make an open separation; let them not profess to con- 
tinue members of a church which they conscientiously disobey. 
In vain do men unite in civil or religious communities, if each 
individual is to retain entire liberty of judging and acting for 
himself. It is a liberty which defeats every possible good effect 
that such union might P arena by substituting the caprice and 
folly of every disordered imagination to the uniform observance 
of rules and laws, settled on deliberated advice and enforced by 
legal authority.** 


He freely admitted that the Church was by no means a perfect in- 
stitution, but “common sense will ever teach us to accept the bene- 


12Benjamin Pye, Five Letters on Several Subjects Religious and Historical (Lon- 
don, 1769), pp. i-iii. 

18Thomas Balguy, D.D., A Sermon Preached at Lambeth Chapel (London, 1769) , 
pp. 18-19. 

14]bid., p. 19. 
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fits of society on practicable terms and to be content with much less 
than perfection.” No human institution is free from fault and none 
therefore is secure from the attacks of a willing adversary. “But the 
very worst establishment that ever existed is better than what these 
men seem to want, a state of anarchy and confusion.’’?® 

The Rev. Richard Shepherd fully supported these views, stating 
that the Articles approached nearer the truth than any private judg- 
ment, “and in matters where we cannot arrive at exact truth, the 
nearest approach to it will satisfy a rational inquirer.”** Like the 
high church pamphleteers of the 1730’s, he dwelt upon the horrors 
of religious warfare: 


Let supporters of the Confessional look back on those intestine 
feuds and civil broils ... the State almost torn to pieces and the 
land deluged with blood ere the wished for “Reformation” 
could be effectively established; let them then dispassionately 
determine whether any thing but the grossest errors, offensive 
to the great object of religion or injurious to the State can jus- 
tify innovation in religious establishments productive of evils 
as severely felt as those.17 


He concluded with almost the very words which Henry Stebbing had 
used in 1724 by owning that he could not subscribe to the opinion 
that no religion was better than an imperfect or false one and by 
insisting that an establishment was the only alternative to religious 
anarchy.** 

Such traditional arguments reached their height in the sermons 
of the Rev. Nathaniel Foster. Starting with the good Lockian psy- 
chological principle that “opinion ought not to be forced simply 
because it cannot be forced,”** he was soon sounding Henry Steb- 
bing’s warning that “the passions of men are always engaged on the 


15] bid., p. 21. 


16Richard Shepherd, B.D., The Requisition of Subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England not Inconsistent with Christian Liberty (Lon- 
don, 1771), p. 12. 

17] bid., p. 8. 


18Ibid., p. 14. “For as the existence of the Deity, a future state, and retribution 
of awards and punishments are the fundamental principles of all religions: those 
doctrines will better promote the interests of society; they will have a stronger 
influence on men’s conduct than no religion.” [Cf. H. Stebbing, Essay on Civil Govt. 
(London, 1724), p. 144.] To justify his argument in favor of establishments, Shep- 
herd uses the example of “New England where the religious establishment stands 
on the loosest footing and the old leaven of 1648 still prevails; parties are formed; 
sedition, I had almost said treason, was a very few years ago trumpeted from the 
pulpit; and civil government did among that licentious people then totter from 
its very foundations.” 

19Nathaniel Foster, The Establishment of the Church of England Defended upon 
the Principles of Religious Liberty (London, 1770), p. 7. 
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side of their opinions,” and “the consequences of such opinions to 
civil society and the public happiness are clearly within the bounds 
of civil regulation and control.”?° With Warburton, he argued that 
“some religious establishment is necessary to the preservation of these 
two basic rights—the right of private judgment on the one hand, 
and the right of self-preservation on the other.”?! Indeed, every state 
had as much right as every individual to judge for itself in matters 
of religion, to select its own official forms, to defend its judgment, 
and to preserve its choice.**? Furthermore, it is just as reasonable for 
the officials and members of each given establishment to be required 
to observe certain regulations as it is for every officer in the state to 
do the same. A soldier is sworn to observe the articles of war, and 
every judge that he will declare the law of the land, and with equal 
justice it is required that every teacher and preacher of the estab- 
lished religion shall give similar security “that he acknowledges its 
truth and will regulate his instructions by its several articles and 
doctrines.” Foster found no invasion of private judgment in this, 
“not the minutest infringement of natural or civil liberty,” unless 
indeed, as Stebbing had insisted, ‘“‘man were pressed into the service 
of the church and obliged on pain of civil penalties to take up arms 
under its banners.” If, then, the state has a right to say that Chris- 
tianity shall be its established religion, it has also “a right to say 
what those particular articles and doctrines are which constitute the 
Christian system and to require an acknowledgment of such doc- 
trines from those who teach it.”** He went on to challenge Black- 
burne directly by stating that: 


the end of our establishment would not in any degree be 
answered by such a general subscription as is contended for [i.e. 
to the Scriptures alone] by the writer I have been considering. 
For what is an establishment to guard against? Not Jews or 
Mahometans, but the various incompatible, I had almost said 
absurd sects, of Christians, every one of them scriptural accord- 
ing to his own account and every one of which would be of the 
established religion if no subscription were required but to the 
words of the scriptures.”* 


20Jbid., p. 8. 
21Jbid., p. 9. “Until the experiment of a state subsisting without any establish- 
ment in matters of religion be tried, it is impossible to controvert the argument 


from general practice in their favour or to say that the great ends of civil society 
can be obtained without them.” 


22]bid., p. 14. 

23Jbid., p. 18; cf. Stebbing, op. cit., p. 211. 
24] bid., loc cit. 

25] bid., pp. 20-21. 
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While latitudinarian divines like Benjamin Dawson, rector of 
Burgh in Suffolk, and Christopher Wyvill, rector of Black Notley in 
Essex, were claiming the arguments of “the great Mr. Locke” for 
their side, and replying to Foster that “the state which has estab- 
lished Christianity as it is contained in the scriptures only cannot 
regulate by any other formulary what the Christian religion is with- 
out establishing an inquisitorial authority over the human con- 
science,”** others were taking more practical steps to organize a great 
movement for repeal of subscription. In an address to the clergy of 
the archdeaconry of Cleveland in 1767, Francis Blackburne had 
hinted that those who shared his feelings of “political dissent” should 
join in a movement “to solicit relief from those who have the power 
to give it,”27 and shortly thereafter the Rev. John Jebb began his 
vigorous campaign for repeal of the university test at Cambridge, 
which soon merged with a national movement for repeal of sub- 
scription.*® 

Early in 1771, Blackburne published his Proposals for an Appli- 
cation to Parliament for Relief in the Matter of Subscription to the 
Liturgy and Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, hum- 
bling submitted to the Consideration of the Learned and Conscien- 
tious Clergy.2° The plan proposed was simply to prepare a petition, 
circulate it in the country for from six to ten months, and then 
present it to Parliament.* 

On 17 July, 1771, a meeting of “conscientious and learned cler- 


26Vid. Benjamin Dawson, A Free and Candid Disquisition in Religious Establish- 
ments in General and the Church of England in Particular (London, 1770), pp. 22, 
62; and Christopher Wyvill, Thoughts on our Articles of Religion with Respect to 
their Utility to the State (London, 1771), in which he asks heatedly: “Who can 
doubt but religion is better understood now than it was two-hundred years ago. 
But to what purpose have we studied the immortal writings of Locke and Clarke, 
if we be still unwilling to remove the scholastic rubbish of the sixteenth century? 

27Francis Blackburne, On the Duty of a Christian Minister under the Obligation 
of Conformity to a National Religion Established by Civil Powers (Newcastle upon 
Tyne, 1767), p. 47. 

28For the early activities of Jebb in organizing the repeal campaign, vide John 
Disney, The Works of John Jebb (London, 1787), Vol. gi e the tae of 
the Author, pp. 30-37. 

2°The ideas behind Blackburne’s Proposals were simply an abridgment of those 
contained in his Confessional that “the only objection made on the part of our 
Church governors (at least the only one worth notice) is that if the clergy should 
be released from their obligation to subscribe to the XXXIX Articles, the Church 
would want sufficient security for the orthodoxy of her ministers. But orthodoxy 
we apprehend is a term which in the mouth of a Protestant should mean only an 
agreement in opinion with the Scriptures,” pp. 4-5. 


8eVid. Sir William Anson, ed. Autobiography and Political Correspondence o 
Augustus Henry, third Duke of Grafton (London, 1898), p. 268. whe / 
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gy” took place in London at the Feathers Tavern, where an associa- 
tion called by the name of their meeting place was formed and a 
petition to Parliament, written by Blackburne, was accepted and cir- 
culated for signatures. It read, in its main part, as follows: 


Your petitioners apprehend themselves to have certain rights and 
privileges which they hold of God alone—of this kind is the 
exercise of their own reason and judgment. They conceive they 
are also warranted by those original principles of reformation 
from popery on which the Church of England is constituted, 
to judge in searching the Scriptures, each man for himself, what 
may or may not be proved thereby. They find themselves, how- 
ever, in a great measure precluded the enjoyment of this in- 
valuable privilege by the laws relating to subscription whereby 
your petitioners are required to acknowledge certain articles and 
confessions of faith and doctrine, drawn up by fallible men, to 
be all and every one of them agreeable to the said Scriptures. 


They pray that they may be restored to their undoubted rights 
as Protestants of interpreting Scripture for themselves without 
being bound by any human explanation thereof.** 


As soon as the Feathers Tavern Association had been formed, 
the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, vicar of Catterick in Yorkshire, began 
a vigorous campaign by personal canvass and by correspondence to 
solicit signatures for the petition, and it is said that he traveled some 
2,000 miles on horseback in furtherance of this object. Certainly his 
letters reveal much vigor and confidence in the progress of the 
scheme: 


I have received an answer to a letter I had sent to Mr. Sykes, 
the Vicar of Bradford, an old college acquaintance and contem- 
porary who writes like one fully persuaded of the righteousness 
of our cause. ... The Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, and 
every resident Fellow has signed the Petition. The Bishop of 
Carlisle highly approved.*? Some members of both Houses have 
declared their approbation of our design.** 


31[bid., p. 267. 

32Dr. Edmund Law was Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, before he became 
Bishop of Carlisle in 1768. (Vid. Disney, op. cit., p. 28.) His views tended in a 
markedly Unitarian direction, and he gave consistent encouragement to Blackburne 
and Jebb. The support of so unorthodox a prelate probably did more to hinder 
than to assist their cause, however. Sylas Neville reports a conversation between 
himself and the Rev. Caleb Fleming in which Fleming gave a description of Bishop 
Law and exemplified his political views by his words, “I adore Locke!” “Mr. Flem- 
ing and I,” said Neville, “are glad that such a man is on the Bench and think his 
brethren would curse him for his sentiments.” The Diary of Sylas Neville, 1767-1788, 
ed. by B. Cozens-Hardy (London, 1950), p. 32. 


33Vid. Lindsey to his friend W. Turner, Esq., September-November, 1771, in 
Theophilus Lindsey, Letters, ed. by H. McLachlan (London, 1920), pp. 43-44. 
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The final result was, however, that he could obtain only some two 
hundred signatures from clerics and about forty or fifty from phy- 
sicians and lawyers.** Nevertheless, in the face of a hostile press and 
hardly promising times, the petition was scheduled for presentation 
to the Commons on 6 February, 1772.%* 

Sir William Meredith presented the petition, and Thomas Pitt, 
the nephew of Chatham, seconded it. Dunning, Wedderburn, and 
Sir George Savile all came to their support, but it was the fate of 
“the learned and conscientious clergy” of the Feathers Tavern Asso- 
ciation to be completely misunderstood. Public opinion was shocked 
that men so uncertain in their faith could permit themselves to con- 
tinue to receive “livings” from the Establishment, and agreed with 
Sir Roger Newdigate, member for Oxford, that they were a “slippery, 
protean race.”** Newdigate made the most of the political aspects of 
the case. 


If you remove this institution, I cannot see how the State can 
for a moment subsist. Civil and religious establishments are so 
linked and incorporated together that when the latter falls the 
former cannot stand. They seem to me as inseparably connected 
as soul and body.** 


“Suir not up the plague,” warned Charles Jenkinson, “from the pit in 
which it is buried.” Any alteration in the law might bring back the 
days of Sacheverall, with all their danger to the public peace. 

Lord North rose to make what was perhaps the decisive speech 
of the debate. He found the Act of Union and the Coronation Oath 
both fundamental obstacles to change in the Church’s constitution, 
but there was a stronger argument against the petition than the 
existence of legal difficulties. Neither the state nor the rights of con- 
science had been prejudiced by the Establishment: “Every person is 
allowed to go to heaven in his own way. The only restraint laid 
upon us is that we create no public disturbance.’’** 


34For the text of this note, see below, Appendix I. 


35Vid. The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1772, pp. 1-61; p. 225. ... The Methodists 
were to a man opposed to the scheme for a clerical petition, and Selina, Countess 
of Huntingdon, showed an uncompromising hostility to it, canvassing Methodists 
from the highest to the lowest rank against the measure. She even corresponded 
with Lord North and Edmund Burke, and received sympathetic replies. The King 
himself pronounced against tampering with the Articles on the ground that “all 
wise nations have stuck scrupulously to their ancient customs.” Vid. A. C. H. - 
mour, The Life and Times of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon (London, 1844), 
Vol. II, pp. 284, 286-287. 

86Cobbett, op. cit., Vol. XVII, p. 255. 

87] bid., loc. cit. 


88Ibid., p. 273. 
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It was Edmund Burke, however, who made the most remarkable 
speech of the day—a speech which foreshadowed his attitude in 1790. 
Acts of Union, Coronation Oaths, these were all things with which 
temporal sovereignty could deal. But men could not legislate away 
their own nature upon abstract principles, and a man must be pre- 
pared to sacrifice something to the peace of society.** In society, there 
must be “a general standard which obtains throughout the whole 
coramunity.” Religion must be institutionalized so that it will escape 
the fatal attraction of metaphysical systems: 


In short I would have a system of religious laws that would 
remain fixed and permanent like our civil constitution and that 
would preserve the body ecclesiastical from tyranny and des- 
potism as much at least as our code of common and statute law 
does for the people in general: for I am convinced that the liberty 
of conscience contended for by the petitions would be the fore- 
runner of religious slavery.*® 


The petition was rejected by 217 votes to 71, but its supporters 
felt that the attempt had not been without value. After all, the 
House had shown a willingness to debate the issue openly, and the 
petitioners resolved to renew their efforts. But the man who had 
become the leading spirit of their movement could see little hope 
for success. Writing from Catterick to his friend Turner, he said: 


I intend to be present at our next general meeting at the Feath- 
ers, the beginning of December. I have no expectation of much 
in the future being done by us, as there is a dissentient party 
[ie. Dr. Beilby Porteus, the Rev. Francis Wollaston, etc.] who 
are for receding from the rigours of our Protestant demand of 
subscription to Scripture only and for trying to get what refor- 
mation they can, which will certainly only disgrace us and be 
none at all. I have, however, my doubts whether we shall be 
able to get another hearing, since Lord North is made Chancel- 
lor of Oxford and the whole bench of bishops declare them- 
selves resolved to oppose everything that shall be offered by us 


89This refusal by Burke to enter into the abstract justice of the case showed, as 
Professor Sykes has said, that his whole approach to the matter lay in expediency 
rather than in truth. Shortly after, in another speech, he was found saying: 
“I will not enter into the question how much Truth is preferable to Peace. 
Perhaps Truth may be far better. But as we have scarcely ever the same cer- 
tainty in the one that we have in the other, I would, unless Truth were evident 
indeed, hold fast to Peace, which has in her company charity, the highest of 
virtues. ..."—From his “Speech on the Act of Uniformity,” quoted in Norman 
Sykes, op. cit., p. 382. 
4°Cobbett, op. cit., Vol. XVII, p. 288. 
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on account of the treatment they suppose they have received 
from us. .. .* 


Lindsey did not await the result of the second application to 
Parliament by the Feathers Tavern Association, but resigned his liv- 
ing and withdrew from the Church of England on 12 November, 
1773.4? In fact, by the time a second debate on the petition did take 
place, Lindsey had opened his Essex Street Chapel (Unitarian) in 
London. Although he despaired of success, nothing could keep him 
from the gallery of the Commons on 5 May, 1774, and he reported 
what he heard there to his friend Turner: 


For the clerical petitioners, Sir William Meredith opened the 
cause well upon the increasing hardships of the petitioning cler- 
gy, the contradiction of the doctrines they were to subscribe, 
the contradiction of their adversaries to each other and their 
inconsistency—instancing in the Calvinism of our Reformers and 
the Arminianism of our present Church—its Doctors, Tucker, 
Warburton, and Tottie, were particularly named. Happily for 
the debate, though plainly against the will of the Ministry, Sir 
Roger Newdigate got up with his usual zeal, and played off his 
ammunition of Feby., 1772—the martyr Charles, etc. ... Lord 
North spoke out—his old argument—the disturbing things that 
were well—the few that were dissatisfied, only one had quitted 
the Church [i.e. Lindsey himself], and another Evanson of 
Tewkesbury under prosecution—the clergy of the present Church 
the most learned and harmonious that ever were—no petitioners 
now, only a motion of Sir William Meredith’s for they knew 
not who. Sir Geo. Saville replied in a most serious manner and 
like a Christian that it was not a matter of political expediency 
but of high moral importance. ... Mr. Edmund Burke got up, 
made some reply to Sir George, pleaded for a strict establish- 
ment narrowly watched, but with the most unbounded tolera- 
tion to Dissenters. Dwelt much on the present prosecution of 
Evanson, spoke highly of his moral character, but severely against 
him or anyone else making alterations in the Liturgy, or in 
the pulpit contradicting the reading desk. ... Lord Geo. Cav- 
endish got up—answered him on the point of the necessity 
of a review of our Establishment and relaxing our subscrip- 
tion ... but recurred at last to his plan on Feb. 6, 1772, of that 
House recommending it to the King to put the bishops on meet- 
ing the reformation that was as much wanted. ... Mr. Charles 


Fox adopted Burke’s idea, but insisted vehemently on the Dis- 


#1Lindsey to Turner, 23 October, 1772, op. cit., p. 48. 

42In his Apology on Resigning the Vicarage of Catterick (London, 1774), Lind- 
sey said: “I foresaw that if no relief was obtained, it would certainly terminate, 
as to myself, in the resignation of my office in the Church.” 
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senters being relieved—said they had a connivance but no tol- 
eration. Sir Richard Sutton came next, declared himself for some 
Articles, but an utter dislike for the present set, and gave his 
full vote for the motion. Sir George Germayne and others were 
rising, but the question was called for so loud that an end was 
put to the debate, and the motion rejected without a division.** 


Such was the end of the attempt to reduce the terms of sub- 
scription within the Established Church, which had its origin in the 
Feathers Tavern Association. Its only concrete success lay in a slight 
easing of university subscription at Cambridge whereby candidates 
could proceed to the bachelor of arts degree by subscribing to a sim- 
ple declaration of membership in the Church of England rather than 
to the XXXIX Articles.“ After the second failure of their applica- 
tion for relief, John Jebb and Edward Evanson followed Lindsey in 
resigning their preferments and the Rev. John Disney brought up 
the rear.*® Their ideas, even on university subscription, were not to 
become “practical politics” for almost a century. 


43Lindsey to Turner, 10 May, 1774, op. cit., pp. 49-51. 
44For the text of this note, see below, Appendix II. 
45Strange as it may seem, Francis Blackburne’s conscience permitted him to retain 


his living. 
Appendix I 


34Lindsey later complained of being deceived in this matter. He is said to have 
lived to see four clergymen, who had encouraged him and afterwards turned back, 
raised to the episcopate. Dr. Beilby Porteus, afterwards Bishop of Chester and 
London was one of them [Vide. Lindsey to Tayleur, 25 May, 1795, in Letters, op. 
cit., pp. 48-49.] 

The Duke of Grafton reports in his Autobiography that “the more cautious” 
divines who originally supported the movement, “thinking it to be more proper 
to address the bishops than to bring the matter directly before Parliament,” broke 
away from the Feathers Tavern group and met under the chairmanship of the 
Rev. Francis Wollaston in Tenison’s Library. This meeting apparently occurred 
after the failure of the Feathers Tavern Petition, for Bishop Porteus himself gave 
account of it as follows: 


“At the close of the year 1772 and the beginning of the next, an attempt was 
made by myself and a few other clergymen, among whom were Mr. Francis 
Wollaston, Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore, and Dr. Yorke, now Bishop of 
Ely, to induce the bishops to promote a review of the Liturgy and Articles, in 
order to amend in both, but particularly in the latter, those parts which stood 
in need of amendment. This plan was not in the smallest degree connected 
with the Petition at the Feathers Tavern, but, on the contrary, was meant to 
counteract that and all similar extravagant projects; to strengthen and confirm 
our ecclesiastical establishment; to repel the attacks which were at that time 
continually made upon it by its avowed enemies; to render the 17th Article 
of Predestination and Election more clear and perspicuous, and less liable to 
be wrested by our adversaries to a Calvinistic sense ... and to diminish 
schism and separation by bringing over to the National Church all the mod- 
erate and well-disposed of other persuasions. On these grounds, we applied 
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in a private and respectful manner to Archbishop Cornwallis, requesting him 
to signify our wishes (which we conceived to be the wishes of a very large 
proportion of the clergy and the laity) to the rest of the bishops that every- 
thing might be done, which could be prudently and safely done, to promote 
these important and salutary purposes. The answer given by the Archbishop, 
11 February, 1773, was in these words: ‘I have consulted severally my brethren 
the bishops, and it is the opinion of the bench in general that nothing can 
in prudence be done in the matter that has been submitted to our consider- 
ation.’ "—Quoted from R. Hodgson, Life of Bishop Porteus (London, 1811), 
pp. 38-40, by N. Sykes in Church and State (Cambridge, Eng., 1934) , pp. 383-84. 


Appendix II 


44In June of 1772, with the aid of undergraduates preparing to take their first 
degree, the question of university subscription was raised in the form of a petition 
to the Cambridge Vice-Chancellor, 


“praying for relief in regard to subscription to the thirty-nine articles of the 
Church of England at taking their bachelor’s degree” (Annual Register, 1772, 
Chronicle, p. 165) . 


On 23 June, 1772, although the House of Lords had meanwhile rejected the 
Commons’ Bill for relieving Dissenting ministers, a slight university success was 
described in the Annual Register: 


“The subscription of bachelors of arts at Cambridge to the 39 Articles was 
this day removed nem. con. Instead of it is subtituted the following declara- 
tion: ‘I A. B. declare that I am, bona fide, a member of the Chu of Eng- 
land as by law established.’”” (Chronicle, p. 110.) 


Dr. John Jebb of Peterhouse was the soul of this movement. Vide his Address 
to the Gentlemen of the University of Cambridge ... (Cambridge, 1771), and his 
Letter to Sir William Meredith ... (London, 1773) in which he tried to show the 
groundlessness of the old cry of “Church in danger,” and to plea for further relief 
for degree candidates: 


“Why should the bachelors of music, or physic, and of law, be bound to the 
ancient formulary, and the bachelors of arts alone released? ... are 
the testimonials and rewards of literary merit and should therefore lie open 
to every son of science without distinction of party, sect, or nation ... no degree 
whatever will authorize the person on whom it is conferred either to minister 
or to preach in the Church of England without a legal ordination. And, even 
supposing, we were to admit the illiberal idea that the universities should be 
considered as seminaries for the education of youth in one particular set of 
doctrines, there is no room for apprehension that the dissenting interest would 
ever become dangerously prevalent in those seats of learning as every fellow 
of a college, upon admission to his fellowship, subscribes a declaration of 
conformity to the worship of the established church.” 


But Jebb, Lindsey and their friends were almost a century ahead of their time. 

Academic Oxford was thoroughly shocked at the mere possibility of Dissenti 
bachelors and undergraduates; in fact, when the proposal was made there on 
Feb., 1773, that the example of Cambridge in substituting declared Church mem- 
bership as a sufficient requirement for the B.A., the matter was “not so much as 
suffered to become the object of debate” in the University Senate (Vid. Annual 
Register, History, p. 73 (1773). 

Not until 1858 was it carried that no religious test be imposed at matriculation 
or on taking the B.A. Candidates for M.A. and persons elected to fellowships still 
had to make the old subscriptions until the entire abolition of tests, after bei 
rejected on several occasions by Parliament, was finally carried by Gladstone as a 
government measure in 1871. 


Parson Woodforde: 
A Clerical Idyll” 


By Richard G. Salomon** 


AMES WOODFORDE was born in 1740 in a village in Somerset 
County, England, the son of a local rector. He received the tradi- 
tional education at Winchester and, as usual for Winchester men, 
at New College in Oxford, where he became a fellow, a B.A., and 

much later, a B.D. For ten years, he served as a curate in Somerset 
parishes, mostly under his father. Then he returned to his college as 
fellow and junior proctor. 

In 1774, he was elected to one of the livings in the gift of the 
college: the parish of Weston Longville in Norfolk, a small place of 
about 350 inhabitants, with a beautiful old church in English perpen- 
dicular style, a comfortable parish with a high income in tithes. Hav- 
ing taken up residence in 1776, he was satisfied and never asked for 
preferment; after twenty-six years of a more or less active rectorship 
at Weston, he died there is 1803. 

An unhappy experience in his early years had made him a con- 
firmed bachelor for life; an unmarried niece whom he treated like 
a daughter shared his life in the parsonage. She erected on the church 
wall the very attractive memorial tablet in Empire style, which to this 
day proclaims the “esteem and veneration” of James Woodforde’s 
parishioners, and praises his “Virtues.” 

There is nothing especially interesting in this very commonplace 
career of an English clergyman in the 18th century. Like countless 
contemporary clergy, James Woodforde would be entirely forgotten 
today but for the discovery and publication of his diary about thirty 
years 

The diary is unique in several ways. Consisting of 68 closely- 


*Reprinted by permission from The Bulletin of Bexley Hall, the Divinity School 
of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 


**Dr. Salomon is Professor of Church History in Bexley Hall, and an Associate 
Editor of HistoricaL MAGAZINE.—Editor’s note. 


+The Diary of a Country Parson: The Reverend James Woodforde, edited by John 
Beresford (London: Oxford University Press, 1926-31), 5 vols. 
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written notebooks, it covers every day of the forty-four years from 
Woodforde’s entrance into college to a few months before his death, 
pedantically registering the thousand little things which make up the 
existence of an average man who never participated, not even as an 
eyewitness, in anything of lasting importance, who dedicated himself 
entirely to household and family affairs, social life in a narrow rural 
circle, the life of neighbors and parishioners, the duties of his profes- 
sion—and his own comfort. The diary served him also as a cash book; 
every penny spent on buttons, every sixpence won or lost in a card 
game, every shilling of surplice fees is entered, as well as every pound 
of tithes received or taxes paid. 


The most peculiar feature of the book and the man is the con- 
tinuous interest in food and drink. It is nothing new that the 18th 
century had a deep understanding for the pleasures of the dining 
table. But none of the numerous cookbooks of the period gives us 
as clear an idea of the importance of the cuisine as this diary which— 
incredible though it sounds—notes the menu for almost every day 
of those forty years. And what menus! A dinner for eight served in 
the parsonage consisted of “two dishes of fried soles, ham, three broiled 
chickens, a large piece of boiled beef, beans, a couple of ducks roasted 
and peas, gooseberry pies, currant tarts.”” Drinks flow in the parsonage, 
too, as freely as everywhere in Old England: strong beer and table 
beer (both brewed by the parson himself), legal port wine, and 
smuggled rum and gin in Gargantuan quantities. The pay-off comes 
to the parson as to most of his well-to-do contemporaries: at 50, the 
gout begins to cripple him, and soon forces him to leave his work to 
curates. Yet, to the very end, he measures the status of his health 
by his appetite. One of the last entries in the diary reads: 


“I think that I rather get weaker and weaker, & more & more fear- 
ful, but thank God! my Appetite is remarkably good, & can relish 
my dinner daily as well as ever.” 


The diary as a whole cannot be recommended to the general 
reader, but, used with discrimination, it is a valuable source, a rich 
storehouse of information on village life in its traditional forms; and 
it gives a most vivid picture of a clerical life in 18th century England. 


The parson is pleasantly settled in “our comfortable, quiet, happy 


thatched dwelling”; busy every day with supervising the manifold 
activities of a rural household. He keeps five servants for himself and 
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his niece: a farm laborer, a manservant as footman, groom and coach- 
man, two maids, and one young boy for errands. 

There is much time for social life: for visits and invitations to 
dinner accepted and requited, for daily card games, for the regular 
meetings of a neighborly dinner club. A close friendship on the basis 
of recognized social equality and a lively intercourse develop between 
the parsonage and the amiable family of the local squire—very much 
in contrast to the usual picture in which the vicar appears as a tol- 
erated inferior guest at the lower end of the squire’s table. 

The financial basis is broad and safe. The tithes and the fees are 
punctually paid: the yearly “tithe-audit” (payment) in December 
is duly celebrated with a “frolic” given by the parson in his house: a 
hearty meal and much to drink. Ample means allow the kind-hearted 
parson, who believes in “live and let live,” a great amount of gen- 
erosity. There is no end of pennies for the children and of alms for 
old poor people, invalid soldiers, people in distress through fire, and 
so on. A “disturbed clergyman” comes begging; he is fed—in the 
kitchen—and sent on his way with the very considerable gift of ten 
shillings. 

The English love for animals plays its part in the diary. Every 
horse, cow, dog is a special pet, feelingly lamented when gone. There 
is something touching in this entry made in the last years by the old 
parson, himself weak and tormented by gout: “The old gander very 
weak and lame and very poor indeed; had him into the garden and 
gave him plenty of barley.” But there is stern justice for animals, too: 
the greyhound who “ran away with a shoulder of mutton undressed 
and ate it all up” is punished by hanging. 

This is a style of life very different from that of the Vicar of 
Wakefield. In reading these entries, one begins to understand what 
college fellows had in mind when competing for a “living.” Weston 
was a desirable living indeed. 

The ecclesiastical duties are not a heavy burden. Reading pray- 
ers and preaching on Sundays, celebrating Holy Communion a few 
times a year, baptisms, marriages, and burials are all that is required. 
Confirmation being administered quite rarely, the duty of catechizing 
is immaterial. As for preaching, a diary note, indicating some excite- 
ment about the disappearance of “my sermon book,” arouses a suspi- 
cion that the sermons were at least not always freshly prepared. For- 
tunately, the book was found. Four sermons preached in 1793 are 
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still in existence. They are average products of well-meaning pulpit 
eloquence.* 

The diocesan connections were loose; episcopal supervision or 
advice as good as nonexistent. In all the twenty-six years, none of the 
bishops of Norwich—nine miles away—ever appeared in Woodforde’s 
church. “Visitation” was the name for a yearly clergy meeting in Nor- 
wich, at which the clergy paid some small dues and the bishop—if he 
was present—delivered his charge, followed by an expensive dinner 
for which everyone had to pay—the bishop footing the bill for wine, 
one bottle for every two participants. Only once the archdeacon visited 
Weston in person, but restricted himself to a brief look into the church 
building and did not even call on the rector personally. 

The rector is practically in full control for his lifetime; a vestry 
exists but hardly ever meets. He hires his curates on his own terms, 
the usual shabby ones, without even notifying the diocese. His influ- 
ence in the community is based more on his permanent contact with 
the parishioners in their everyday life than on his position as rector. 
He is the adviser in all difficulties and emergencies, the benevolent 
friend and generous helper. 

Not much theology was needed for all this, and indeed Wood- 
forde was very little of a theologian. He had qualified for the ministry 
by a canonical examination of half an hour’s length, interpreting the 
Greek text of Romans 5. No further studies are indicated in the later 
parts of the diary; the few books he bought are mostly for entertain- 
ment. The Bible is never mentioned, and certainly not because of a 
reluctance to speak of holy things; there was simply no time left for 
sacred studies in his standing schedule of activities. He was a typical 
Latitudinarian: death and eternity involved no problems. The end of 
a parishioner’s life is usually entered in the diary with some expres- 
sion of sympathy and a comforting formula such as “I hope he is 
happy now.” An Easter service, held by his curate in his presence, is 
noted with this remark: 


“It gave me much pleasure and satisfaction in my attendance this 
day. It was ever my greatest pleasure to pay homage to our great 
Creator which even from gratitude it demands.” 


The formulation characterizes his type of churchmanship. 


*Excerpts in Norman Sykes, Church and State in England in the 18th Century 
(Cambridge University Press, 1934), pp. 262-67. 
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Woodforde’s world, as natural in an age of poor roads, is small. 
He never crossed the Channel, and even his acquaintance with Eng- 
land is scanty: the villages around Norwich and the city itself, often 
visited, and his home county, Somerset, are familiar ground. In 
London, he reacts like a sight-seeing tourist. As for the world outside 
of England, the rumors and the newspapers were the only sources of 
information. The world-shaking events of the 1780s and 90s have left 
their reflexes in the diary. But he had no deep-rooted interest in pol- 
itics. Though he never mentions the name of Edmund Burke, it is 
evident that Burkean conservatism agreed best with his temperament. 

Lack of space forbids entering deeper into detail. The samples 
given here might be enough to give an idea of a social setup which has 
vanished. Parson Woodforde had his weaknesses and was not an out- 
standing servant of the Church, but in his own way he was a good 
pastor and “a jolly good fellow.” He is usually taken as the typical 
representative of the country clergy in Georgian England. This is 
probably correct in regard to religious belief and theological thought. 
The style of life at Weston, however, is typical only for a middle class 
between the great mass of materially poor clergy and the wealthy 
ecclesiastical aristocracy of bishops and dignitaries. 
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Trollope and the Mid-Victorian 
Episcopate 


By Thomas B. Lundeen* 


position in Victorian society. They were religious leaders who 

served as the spiritual disciplinarians of the Church, they per- 
formed a governmental duty by their prerogative of sitting in the 
House of Lords, and they were social figures because of their ascend- 
ancy over their fellow subjects. 

As religious leaders responsible for the spiritual welfare of Church 
members, the effectiveness of the prelates has been criticized exten- 
sively. It cannot be denied that the episcopate was in need of reform, 
for the flagrant malpractices of many bishops were recognized and 
condemned. Nepotism, plurality, and non-residence were among the 
least of the charges levelled against them. The bishops were attacked 
also for their anti-liberal activities in the House of Lords. They were 
accused of being out of touch with the needs of the times in such 
matters as electoral reform, free trade legislation, and factory legis- 
lation.” 

The wealth and the social connections that the bishops had by 
virtue of their status, inheritance, and marriage enabled them to enjoy 
great social prestige in a class-conscious society. They were of the 
uppermost ranks of the Victorian social order. An exception to the 
principle of heredity in the formal scale of social precedence, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was ranked immediately after the royal 
family, and the Archbishop of York was only two steps lower. The 
remainder of the prelates were ranked according to seniority of con- 
secration after dukes, marquesses, earls, and viscounts. 


T= BISHOPS of the Church of England occupied a unique 


*The author is a member of the faculty of Wisconsin State College, Platte- 
ville, Wisconsin.—Editor’s note. 

1Olive J. Brose, Church and Parliament, The Reshaping of the Church of Eng- 
land, 1828-1860 (Stamford: Stamford University Press, 1959), pp. 7-9; S. C. Car- 
penter, Church and People, 1789-1889 (London: S.P.C.K., 1933), pp. 49-67. 

2Elie Halevy, The Triumph of Reform, 1830-1841 (New York: Peter Smith, 1950) , 
pp. 42-43, pp. 132-134; E. Woodward, The Age of Reform, 1815-1870 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1938), p. 27. 
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During the early and the middle years of nineteenth-century Eng- 
land, a conspicuous display of wealth was in keeping with the status 
of many bishops. They maintained plush establishments in their 
episcopal palaces as well as attending fashionable salons. The world- 
liness of many prelates gave an odor to the episcopate that was not 
entirely undeserved. 

The bishops have not furnished an adequate account of them- 
selves. Relatively few have left secular writings that might give an 
evaluation and a description of their positions. Academic and eccle- 
siastical historians have presented the most complete picture of the 
bishops, and some Victorian novelists have given slight attention 
to them. 

Among the novelists who wrote superficially about the episcopate 
were George Eliot, Benjamin Disraeli, and Charles Kingsley. Those 
novelists probably would have agreed with Eliot when she delib- 
erately avoided references to the episcopate in her first significant 
novel, Scenes from Clerical Life.* Disraeli introduces a bishop in 
Lothair, Endymion, and Tancred, but he has little of real importance 
to say about him in any of the three. Anthony Trollope is the excep- 
tion to those Victorian novelists who did not write about bishops. 

Trollope brought the cathedral into fiction in 1857 with the pub- 
lication of Barchester Towers. Two years earlier, his first successful 
novel, The Warden, had been a start in that direction. In the follow- 
ing years, Trollope wrote four more novels—Doctor Thorne (1858), 
Framley Parsonage (1861), The Small House of Allington (1864), 
and The Last Chronicle of Barset (1867), which in addition to his 
two novels referred to previously, constitute his Barsetshire series. 
It is from these novels and The Way We Live Now (1875) that Trol- 
lope reveals his appreciation of bishops. He also reveals some knowl- 
edge of the episcopate in a series of articles he produced in the mid- 
1860's for the Pall Mall Gazette. Those articles were collected and pub- 
lished in 1866 under the title Clergymen of the Church of England. 
Inadequate as his character studies may be, Trollope presents three 
prelates in his novels.‘ 


3Eliot wrote that “the talk of the clergy about their Bishop belongs to the esoteric 
em of their profession; so we will at once quit the dining-room of Milby Vicarage, 
est we should happen to over-hear remarks unsuited to the lay understanding, and 
perhaps dangerous to our repose of mind.”—George Eliot, “The Sad Fortunes of the 
Reverend Amos Barton,” Scenes from Clerical Life (New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1910), p. 51. 

4Trollope also wrote about a bishop in Js He Popenjoy?, but the bishop is un- 
named and only briefly introduced. ve 
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The first bishop to whom the reader is introduced is the Right 
Rev. Dr. Grantly, Bishop of the mythical diocese of Barchester. As 
with many of the characters in the novels of Trollope, the older ones 
are not treated with the degree of satire as are the younger characters.* 
Trollope is generous in his handling of the aged bishop. Bishop 
Grantly, who was consecrated sometime between 1815 and 1320, is a 
blend of liberal and orthodox churchmen. He has never been an active 
man, and he prefers to let the serious burdens of his diocese fall upon 
the willing shoulders of his only son, Archdeacon Grantly. The kindly 
bishop is popular because he knows how to entertain the clergy and 
their wives of his diocese and put them at ease. Bishop Grantly dies 
as he has lived, peaceably, slowly, and without pain and excitement. 

His successor, the Right Rev. Dr. Proudie, is so different in 
nature that no man could like or even esteem them both. Bishop 
Proudie by his own estimation is born to move in high circles. He is 
representative of that new kind of churchmen whose liberal ideas and 
toleration of Low Church principles is becoming more acceptable to 
the statesmen of his day. The career of Bishop Proudie indicates that 
little will restrain him from his climb upwards. His social connections 
and his associations with those in influential governmental positions 
have not impeded his progress, and his appearance of importance at 
the meetings of various boards and committees places him in good 
political standing when the diocese of Barchester is vacated by the 
death of Bishop Grantly. The services of Bishop Proudie may well 
have been one of the reasons for his appointment to the diocese of 
Barchester. 

The popularity of the Barsetshire novels has caused many readers 
of Trollope to overlook the much more flattering portrait he presents 
of the third bishop, the Right Rev. Dr. Yeld, Bishop of Elmham, in 
The Way We Live Now. The character sketch drawn by Trollope of 
Bishop Yeld suggests that this prelate was his favorite bishop.* Bishop 
Yeld furthers the welfare of his clergymen and their families, he looks 
after the upkeep of the churches and the schools, and he zealously 
ministers to the social comforts of the poor in his diocese. The reader 
is informed that Bishop Yeld is perhaps the most loved and the most 
useful prelate in England. 


5John Hazard Wildman, Anthony Trollope’s England (Providence: Brown Univer- 
sity, 1940), p. 118. 


6Christopher Hollis, “The Meaning of Anthony Trollope,” For Hilaire Belloc, ed. 
Douglas Woodruff (London: Sheed and Ward, 1942), p. 102. 
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The character sketches of the three bishops reveal how Trollope 
treated the bishops in his novels. In his characterizations of the 
bishops, and indeed in all of his novels, religion is of little real im- 
portance.’ His bishops are not concerned about the niceties of the 
religious controversies that are raging about them. Bishop Grantly 
professes a preference for the High Church school of thought, and 
Bishop Proudie for the Low Church, although there is no indication 
that either would fight for their religious convictions. The popularity 
of Bishop Yeld results in part from his refusal to express himself on 
the issue of ritualism. Roger Carbury, the hero of The Way We Live 
Now, realizes one day that he has known the Bishop of Elmham for 
a dozen years and has never heard a single word of religious teaching 
from the bishop except when the bishop was in the pulpit. Trollope 
does not linger upon the religious beliefs of his bishops because their 
beliefs were irrelevant for his purposes. 

Neither are the bishops that Trollope describes concerned about 
their duties in the House of Lords. There is no indication that Bishop 
Grantly ever attended the sittings of the House of Lords; Bishop 
Yeld never went up to London. On the other hand, Bishop Proudie 
plans to take part in parliamentary affairs after he is given a seat in 
the House of Lords.* When Bishop Proudie contemplates what role 
he will assume upon being seated in the House of Lords, he reflects 
that he will be able to match the abilities of his brethren of Exeter 
and Oxford who in his day were Henry Phillpotts** and Samuel 
Wilberforce,*” two of the more prominent bishops on the episcopal 
bench. Later, Bishop Proudie is able to take his seat in the House of 
Lords where he occasionally registers his vote in favor of government 
views on ecclesiastical matters. Trollope tells us no more than this 
about the parliamentary responsibilities of his bishops. 

Trollope claimed to know little about clergymen. In the final 
chapter of The Last Chronicle of Barset, he explains that his object 


TJoseph Ellis Baker, The Novel and the Oxford Movement (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1932), p. 139; Bradford A. Booth, Anthony Trollope, Aspects 
of His Life and Art (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1958), p. 26. 

8A parliamentary act in 1847 (10 & 11 Vict. 108, July 23, 1847) increased the 
number of bishoprics in England. In spite of the increase, only twenty-one bishops, 
other than the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the bishops of London, 
Durham, and Winchester, according to seniority of consecration, were allowed to sit 
in the House of Lords. Bishop Proudie would take his seat in the House of Lords 
when a vacancy occurred in any diocese. 

8-*For a biographical sketch, see below, Appendix. 

8-*For a biographical sketch, see below, Appendix. 
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has been to paint the social and not the professional lives of clergy- 
men. He declares in his autobiography that before writing The 
Warden no one could have had less reason than himself to be able 
to write about clergymen. Nevertheless the question remains: how 
much did ‘Trollope know about clergymen, and specifically bishops? 
There is some evidence that intimates that he had more knowledge 
than his excessive modesty indicates. 

The myth that Trollope had never lived in a cathedral city 
except London, and had never spoken to an archdeacon prior to 
writing The Warden, is extraneous to my argument. Trollope at- 
tended school at Winchester for a while, and the actual case of St. 
Cross Hospital at Winchester was a legal case frequently mentioned 
in the newspapers in the early 1850's.° Before his death, Trollope 
admitted that Winchester was the pattern after which he fashioned 
the cathedral town of Barchester.’® It would appear that Trollope was 
familiar with a cathedral setting, and that the case of Hiram’s Hos- 
pital, described in The Warden, could have been suggested by the 
St. Cross Hospital case. 

Trollope not only had some knowledge about the lives of bishops, 
he also had some knowledge about their wives. The conflict between 
Mrs. Proudie and Mr. Slope in Barchester Towers bears a curious 
similarity to an actual dispute between the wife of an English bishop 
and a priest in the diocese of her husband. From 1840 to 1842, Philip 
Nicholas Shuttleworth was Bishop of Chichester, the diocese in which 
the Rev. Henry Edward Manning’* was aspiring to succeed to the 
impending vacant archdeaconry. The brief account given by Lytton 
Strachey in Eminent Victorians of the struggle between the wife of 
Bishop Shuttleworth and Archdeacon Manning is as remarkable as 
that of the conflict between Mrs. Proudie and Mr. Slope. Whether or 
not the dispute between Mrs. Shuttleworth and Archdeacon Manning 
suggested to Trollope the dispute between Mrs. Proudie and Mr. Slope 
is unknown, though Trollope may well have been acquainted with 
the incident. 

Further evidence that indicates that Trollope had more knowledge 
about the episcopate than he admitted is shown by the thinly dis- 


®Michel Sadlier, Anthony Trollope, A Commentary (London: Constable and Com- 
pany, Ltd., 1927), p. 151. 


1°Edward A. Freeman, “Anthony Trollope,” Macmillan’s Magazine, XLVII (No- 
vember, 1882 to April, 1883) , 239. ‘ ” 


10-*For biographical sketch, see below, Appendix. 
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guised caricatures in The Warden of the three sons of Archdeacon 
Grantly. Charles James, Henry, and Samuel were Charles James 
Blomfield,*°” Bishop of London, Henry Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter, 
and Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, at the time that Trollope 
was writing The Warden. The caricatures of the three prelates were 
easily recognized by readers of The Warden. The description of the 
three sons is so realistic that the brief biographies of the three bishops 
given in the Dictionary of National Biography“ will immediately 
suggest the three sketches by Trollope. His skill in composing the 
three sketches is a testimonial to his artistry, and it demonstrates that 
he did have some knowledge of the episcopate. 

Another example will lend further support to the thesis that 
Trollope was not completely uninformed about bishops. During the 
crises of the Crawley affair in The Last Chronicle of Barset, Bishop 
Proudie in despair considers resigning his bishopric even if there were 
no precedents for resignations without acknowledged incompetence 
because of infirmity. There were no resignations, in fact, from the 
episcopate of the Church of England from 1800 to 1867 (the publica- 
tion date for The Last Chronicle of Barset) for reasons other than 
infirmity. Three resignations did occur between the beginning of the 
century and 1867, although they were not because of illness and old 
age.’* In view of what has been discussed by way of illustrating his 
knowledge of the episcopate, it seems somewhat remarkable that 
Trollope suggests that bishops did not resign their bishoprics except 
in instances of infirmity and old age. 

Trollope was conscious of the high social position of bishops. He 
observes in Clergymen of the Church of England that an archbishop 
should be a gentleman, and, if possible, a gentleman of birth.** In 
The Warden and in Doctor Thorne, Trollope describes the clerical 
society of Barchester as an aristocracy that is sufficiently powerful to 
be respected by the country squirearchy. The reader is never told 
precisely what connections Bishop Grantly has with the peerage or 


10-’For biographical sketch, see below, Appendix. 
11Leslie Stephen, ed., Dictionary of National Biography, 63 Vols. (London: Smith, 
Elder and Co., 1885-1900), Vol. V (1886), pp. 229-230; Vol. XLV (1896), pp. 222- 
225; Vol. LXI (1900), pp. 204-208. 

12The three resignations were those of Charles James Blomfield, Bishop of Lon- 
don, in 1856; Edward Maltby, Bishop of Durham, in 1856; and Samuel Hinds, 
Bishop of Norwich, in 1857. Horace Ockerly, compiler, The Book of Dignities (3rd 
ed. rev.; London: W. H. Allen and Co., Ltd., 1894), pp. 479, 452, 455. 


18Anthony Trollope, Clergymen of the Church of England (London: Chapman 
and Hall, 1866), p. 2. 
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the gentry. Bishop Proudie has several valuable family relationships. 
He is the nephew of an Irish baron, and his wife is the niece of a 
Scotch earl. Bishop Yeld is a man of fortune outside his bishopric and 
lives as a nobleman, although Trollope does not specify if his favorite 
prelate is a nobleman by birth or by way of living. It is clear that, 
regardless of specific family connections, the bishops he writes about 
are men of social distinction and fully aware of their status. 

Again, it is evident that Trollope had more than passing familiar- 
ity with the bishops of his day, for, in fact, over three-fourths of the 
Victorian episcopate belonged to the peerage, baronetage, or gentry in 
their own right, through the maternal line of their family, or by 
marriage. ‘Trollope must have had some awareness of this situation in 
drawing the portraits of his three bishops and in establishing the set- 
ting for his Barsetshire novels. 

Several illustrations have been presented that raise some doubt 
that Trollope was as ignorant about clergymen, and specifically 
bishops, as he claimed. There is yet another problem that is not so 
easily met. This problem involves the question of his reliability. A 
number of authorities have praised Trollope for his faithfulness in 
portraying mid-Victorian England. These authorities have argued that 
there is no plot distortion in Trollope for the sake of the novel,’* that 
the development of his plot contains no improbabilities,* and that 
he presents a faithful recording of the facts.** Nowhere in his novels 
is there a better opportunity to test the validity of these claims than 
in the famed first chapter of Barchester Towers. 

It will be recalled that this chapter concerns the death of Bishop 
Grantly and the question of his successor. His son, Archdeacon 
Grantly, desperately hopes to be appointed the new Bishop of Bar- 
chester. Because of the precarious position of the government, time 
is important, for if the government should fall, the succeeding Prime 
Minister would never award the archdeacon the appointment. The 
archdeacon is torn between the desire to prolong the life of his dying 
father and the desire to be appointed bishop. The bishop dies, and 
Archdeacon Grantly composes his note informing the Prime Minister 
that the Bishop of Barchester is dead. Mr. Harding then tells the 
archdeacon that the government has fallen. Although he is aware that 


ee Curtis Brown, Anthony Trollope (London: Arthur Barker, Ltd., 1950), 
p. 47. 


1SHollis, op. cit., p. 101. 
16Wildman, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
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his quest is futile, the archdeacon persists in dispatching his note to 
the fallen Prime Minister. 


This is one of the finer moments in Victorian literature, but upon 
closer examination, it is clear that in several respects this scene is 
highly colored and more than a little exaggerated. There is abundant 
proof that Archdeacon Grantly is well versed in the affairs of the 
world. He has “all the dignity of an ancient saint with all the slick- 
ness of a modern bishop” in managing the affairs of the diocese of 
Barchester for his father. If the reader is to believe that the arch- 
deacon is as knowledgeable as Trollope has portrayed him, is it pos- 
sible that he should have expected to succeed his father as bishop of 
Barchester? At no time in the history of the Church of England in 
the nineteenth century did a son succeed directly, or after a span of 
years, to a diocese held by his father. Between the beginning of the 
century and 1857 (the publication date of Barchester Towers), three 
fathers and their sons were conscerated bishops, but the sons were not 
appointed bishops of dioceses that their fathers held previously.*7 
There is little reason to believe that Archdeacon Grantly would be 
appointed Bishop of Barchester regardless of which political party 
made up the government. 


On still another issue from the first chapter of Barchester Towers 
can charges of exaggeration be brought against Trollope. This charge 
refers to the indecent haste that the successor of Bishop Grantly would 
be chosen.'* Because of the proprieties of Victorian society, surely the 
archdeacon could not expect that the appointment would be made 
immediately upon the death of a bishop, and certainly not when that 
bishop was his own father. In spite of the precariousness of the gov- 
ernment, the social code of the Victorians in respect to death would 
have precluded an unduly hasty appointment. It was the practice, in 


17The three fathers who were bishops and their three sons who became bishops 
were Edward Law, consecrated Bishop of Carlisle in 1768, and his son, George 
Henry Law, consecrated Bishop of Chester in 1812 and in 1824 translated to Bath 
and Wells; Charles Moss, consecrated Bishop of St. David’s in 1766 and in 1774 
translated to Bath and Wells, and his son, Charles Moss, consecrated Bishop of 
Oxford in 1807; George Murray, consecrated Bishop of St. David’s in 1800, and his 
son, George Murray, consecrated Bishop of Sodor and Man in 1813 and in 1827 
translated to Rochester. Ockerly, op. cit., pp. 424-487. 


18The idea underlying this argument is expressed, although untested, in Ralph 
Edwards, ‘Trollope on Church Affairs,” The Times Literary Supplement (October, 
1944) , 516. 
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fact, to leave dioceses vacant for approximately a month before new 
bishops were appointed.?® 

These examples from one of his best known novels indicate that 
Trollope exaggerated and relied on improbabilities for the sake of 
plot. The situation he creates in the first chapter of Barchester 
Towers is charming, but it has that quality because of the coloring 
he has given the plot. Trollope was an artist and not a historian, 
although even as an artist his reliance upon distortion, improb- 
ability, and exaggeration calls for some criticism. 

By analyzing the character sketches and several situations that 
Trollope describes in his Barsetshire novels, it is fair to argue that he 
was more aware of the lives and the habits of clergymen than he 
admits. Trollope has little to say about bishops, and what he does say 
is open to question. The picture that he paints is too impression- 
istic and lacks profundity, His three bishops are almost exclusively 
social figures who could just as well have acted as they did without 
having heard of the Christian religion. Their values, habits, and 
interests are no different than the values, habits, and interests of many 
other Victorian aristocrats. 


19This was true at least from 1800 to 1857 (the year Barchester Towers was pub- 
lished) . The shortest time span between the death of a bishop and the appointment 
of his successor was five days. On September 5, 1831, the Bishop of Worcester, 
Foliot Herbert Walker Cornewall, died, and on September 10, 1831, the new bishop, 
Robert Carr, was consecrated. Ockerly, op. cit., p. 473. 


Appendix 


S* Henry PHILLPoTTs (1778-1869) , Bishop of Exeter (1831-1869) , 
was a Tory in politics and an old fashioned High Churchman in the- 
ology. Since the diocese was prevailingly Evangelical in tone, his ap- 
pointment was unpopular. 


“His zeal for church discipline, combined with a natural love of 

litigation, involved him during his episcopate in more than fifty 

lawsuits, which cost him in all between £ 20,000 and £ 30,000. 

Most of them were concerned with questions of church patronage 

and discipline.” 

In the House of Lords, Bishop Phillpotts was an outstanding 
orator. Although he opposed the Reform Bill, which added to his 
unpopularity in his own diocese, he stood resolutely for the rights of 


the Church, and was zealous in supporting measures concerned with 
the moral and social welfare of the people. 
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His enemies, who disliked him for being a martinet and a high- 
handed ruler of his diocese, had to admit that he was a “conscientious 
and hard-working bishop,” who “did much to restore church life in a 
stagnant diocese where firm discipline was needed.” 

While he condemned John Henry Newman’s Tract 90, he was, on 
the whole, a defender of the Oxford Movement and its adherents, at 
a time which took courage to do so. In 1848, when an Anglican sister- 
hood was “something new under the sun,” the bishop supported, 
against strong opposition, the Sisters of Mercy under Miss Sellon for 
work among the poor of Devenport. 

Bishop Phillpotts was financially generous. He contributed liber- 
ally to the endowment of the then proposed diocese of Truro, to the 
restoration of Exeter Cathedral, and other worthy causes. 

During the last six years of his life, he was physically infirm but 
“in full force intellectually,” according to Bishop Wilberforce who 
wrote of him in 1867, and who added this penetrating yet affectionate 
appraisal: “It is very striking to see the taming of the Old Lion.”— 
[See Gordon Crosse, Dictionary of English Church History, 3rd ed. 
(London, Oxford & New York, 1948), p. 471.] 


§* SAMUEL WILBERFORCE (1805-1873), Bishop of Oxford, 1845- 
1869, and of Winchester, 1869-1873, was the son of the famous 
philanthropist and emancipator, William Wilberforce (1759-1833) . 


After graduating from Oxford University in 1826, he married 
in 1828 Emily Sargent, through whom he eventually inherited a 
considerable estate. After ordination as deacon in 1828 and priest 
in 1829, his rise was rapid. He won the patronage of Charles R. 
Sumner, Bishop of Winchester, and soon thereafter that of the royal 
family. It has been said that his consecration as Bishop of Oxford in 
1845 “began the most memorable episcopate of modern times.” 


“From 1843 to 1873, the life of Bishop Wilberforce is indeed 
the life of the English Church, and, to no small extent, the life 
also of the English State.” 


His example of a diocesan bishop had not been seen for cen- 
turies. He was constantly visiting his jurisdiction, administering 
confirmation, ordaining clergy, quickening the zeal of his clergy, 
trying to promote harmony and deepen the spiritual life of “his 
large and somnolent diocese.” 

Until Wilberforce interfered in the Hampden affair, which was 
an endeavor to prevent the consecration of R. D. Hampden as Bishop 
of Hereford, he had dreams of further promotion; but by 1849 he 
had lost favor at court. Looking back on this thirty years later, Canon 
H. P. Liddon, a famous preacher of his generation and one of the 


bishop’s admirers, considered this to be “probably the greatest bless- 
ing of his life.” 
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“He was in a fair way to be spiritually ruined outright, and 
was saved by the consequences of the Hampden matter. It cut 
him off from the court, and from ambitious visions which had 


overclouded his soul; and it sent him back to his conscience and 
his diocese.” 


Gladstone said that Wilberforce ‘‘was one of the three men whom 
he had ever known who had the greatest faculty of public speaking.” 
Wilberforce never attained the primacy of Canterbury or York, offi- 
cially speaking, but he acquired, by virtue of his talents and char- 
acter, “a kind of primacy among English bishops.” 

When Gladstone became Prime Minister, he translated Wilber- 
force to the see of Winchester in 1869, but he never had the oppor- 
tunity to offer him either Canterbury or York. After four years of 
energetic administration of his new jurisdiction, Bishop Wilberforce 
was killed by a fall from his horse on July 19, 1873. 


“The sincerity of his personal devotion is unquestionable, and 
he was, as Burgon called him, the Remodeller of the Epis- 
copate.” 


[See G. W. E. Russell, Dictionary of English Church History, 
3rd ed., pp. 655-657.] 


10-* HENRY EDWARD MANNING (1808-1892) was the son of William 
Manning, merchant and M.P. He entered Balliol College, Oxford, 
in 1827, and soon became a distinguished speaker. 


“His contemporaries remembered him as a very handsome 
and smartly dressed undergraduate, with much self-confidence 
and lofty ambitions.” 


Ironically, his father wanted him to be a clergyman, but young 
Henry did not; rather, he had his heart set on political life, and was 
seriously preparing himself for it when his father became bankrupt. 
After making a living as a clerk, which was distasteful to him, 
Manning decided to seek holy orders. In 1832, he was ordained deacon. 

Meanwhile, as a deacon, Manning had become curate to the Rev. 
John Sargent, a well-known Evangelical in Lavington, Sussex. The 
year 1833 was an important one for Manning: Mr. Sargent died, and 
the curate was appointed rector, following his ordination as a priest, 
on June 9th; on November 7th, he married Caroline Sargent, the 
late rector’s daughter, whose sister had married Samuel Wilberforce. 
Four years later, in 1837, Mrs. Manning died. There were no children 
of the marriage. 

Manning was an excellent preacher and an energetic parish 
priest. Reared as an Evangelical, he began to be influenced by the 
Oxford Movement. In 1840, he was appointed Archdeacon of Chi- 
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chester. Following Newman’s secession in 1845, Manning was regarded 
as a leader of the High Church party. But having been loosed from 
his Evangelical moorings, Manning began to move like a pendulum 
to the extreme right, and the increasing difficulties of Anglicanism 
in England, especially in its relation with the state, undermined his 
faith in the Church of England. The Gorham Judgment of 1850, 
“which seemed to show that the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council was for Anglicans the final authority in matters of faith,” 
was the last straw. On April 6, 1851, Manning was received into 
the Church of Rome, and two months later was ordained priest by 
Cardinal Wisemen. 

What some of his Anglican colleagues thought of his defection, 
is illustrated by the opinion of Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, who 
was married to the sister of Manning’s late wife. In the days of his 
intimacy at the royal court, Wilberforce had been urging the nomi- 
nation of Manning to a bishopric. 


“In 1851, when Manning seceded to Rome, Prince Albert said 
to Wilberforce: “You see we were right in not attending to your 
advice about Manning. It would have been a great scandal if 
an English bishop had gone over to Rome.’ ‘But, sir,’ said Wilber- 
force, ‘if Manning had been made a bishop, he would never have 
gone.’ ’’* 


Manning’s talents received speedy recognition, especially after his 
ardor for ultramontanism became evident. He strongly favored Papal 
Infallibility and the temporal power of the papacy, which pleased Pius 
IX. In 1865, he became Archbishop of Westminster, and ten years 
later was made a cardinal. 

Newman’s friends and admirers always resented Manning because 
of the latter’s animosity to Newman, as shown in his endeavors to 
prevent Newman from receiving the honors due him in the opinion 
of his friends. As long as Pius IX lived, Manning was successful. 
With the accession of Leo XIII in 1876, Manning’s influence at the 
papal court declined, and in 1878 Newman was made a cardinal. 

Manning was a social reformer of ability, and “he did much to 
popularize Romanism in England.” 


[See G. W. E. Russell, ibid., pp. 360-361.] 


10-” CHARLES JAMES BLOMFIELD (1786-1857), Bishop of London, 
1828-1856, was the son of a schoolmaster. His record at Cambridge 
University was one of prodigious labor, working from twelve to fifteen 
hours every day. After graduation in 1808, he was ordained both 
deacon and priest in 1810. After holding several different cures, he 
became Archdeacon of Colchester in 1822 and Bishop of Chester in 
1824. 


*Dictionary of English Church History, 3rd ed., pp. 656-657. 
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“He began to infuse vigorous life into his diocese, seeking to 
abolish non-residence and to raise the standard of clerical life, 
being especially careful about ordination.” 


Following his translation to the see of London in 1828, his politics 
showed considerable change. From being a Whig, he became more and 
more a conservative and a supporter of Tory measures. Disraeli, in his 
political trilogy, Tancred, bitterly attacked him. 


Sydney Smith’s charge that Blomfield had ‘‘an ungovernable pas- 
sion for business,” had its good side in that his appeal for funds in 
1836 to build fifty new churches in London, badly needed, met with 
great success. “During his episcopate, nearly two hundred new 
churches were consecrated, one of which ... was built and endowed 
at his own expense.” 


Although an admirable preacher and in some respects a finished 
scholar, he was not too successful in handling theological problems. 
Claiming to be a High Churchman, he showed himself unsure of his 
own mind in dealing with the Oxford Movement, and was often a 
persecutor of the latter’s adherents. On the other hand, the Evangeli- 
cals were incensed at his famous Charge of 1842, in which the bishop 
enjoined obedience to the rubrics, the use of the surplice in preach- 
ing, a weekly offertory, and the reading of the Church Militant prayer 
in the office of Holy Communion. In response to protests from the 


Evangelical clergy, he weakened what was essentially a sound position 
by receding from it. 

In October 1855, Blomfield became paralyzed, and by a special 
act of Parliament he was allowed to resign his see the next year. 


[See S. L. Ollard, Dictionary of English Church History, 3rd ed., 
pp. 65-66.] 


A Review 


By Samuel Clyde McCulloch* 


English Historical Documents. Volume XI, 1783-1832. Edited by Ar- 
thur Aspinall and E. Anthony Smith. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1959.) Pp. XXX, 992. $15.20. 


HIS documentary material of almost one thousand pages covers 
| the very important half century before the Reform Bill. Obvi- 
ously the editors cannot satisfy everyone, and their emphasis on 
constitutional development will be objected to by those who feel that 
other events warrant major attention. For example, there is not 
enough on religious developments, although certain religious factors 
are taken up in other categories such as education and social develop- 
ment. Also, there should be more material for Scotland and Ireland. 
Nevertheless, a valuable selection of documents has been made. 
The contents are divided into eight parts: (1) Constitutional devel- 
opments, particularly those that modified the powers and functions 
of the Crown and its relationships to Parliament and the people. 
(2) Parliamentary history, utilizing many unpublished documents, 
(3) The administration of justice, including prison conditions and 
the state of the police force. (4) Local government, with particular 
reference to the administration of the poor law. (5) Economic devel- 
opment, surveying the agricultural and industrial revolutions, over- 
seas trade, and the financial system. (6) Social and religious life, with 
special emphasis on the adjustment the Church of England made to 
an industrial society, the growth of Nonconformity, the relations of 
the population increase to the public-health movement, the advance 
of education, and the growth of trade unions and cooperative move- 
ments. (7) The Empire, particularly Canada, Australia, and India. 
(8) Wars and foreign policy. Each section has a brief introduction 
and a bibliography with useful statistical tables and lists. There are 
also maps of Parliamentary representation. 
The main contribution made by this volume is the bringing 
together of a number of documents never before published. The 


*Dr. McCulloch is Dean of San Francisco State College, and is an authority on 
English history of the 18th century.—Editor’s note. 
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strong constitutional section, together with a long introduction, proves 
that the real power of the Crown continued, and, as the editors re- 
mark, “Peel, not Pitt, was the first Prime Minister of the modern 
type” (p. 7). Finally, the bibliographies (brief though they be) bring 
us up to date on recent articles and periodicals and important manu- 
script materials available in the period, and list the libraries in which 
these manuscripts are located. 


The long general introduction of sixty-one pages concentrates on 
constitutional developments. Economic conditions are mentioned only 
as they affected political developments. The editors bring out the 
fact, however, that the reaction following excesses of the French Rev- 
olution and the great amount of reformist legislation following 1832 
have “tended to obscure the fact that the period here covered was 
in itself an Age of Reform” (p. 51). Furthermore, Professor T. S. 
Ashton’s findings on the economic conditions of the working man are 
confirmed by the statement, “No one today believes that, during these 
years, everything was getting worse for the working man” (p. 52). 


With regard to religious life, the evangelical movement was now 
penetrating the Church of England, and its greatest and most influen- 
tial tract was the work of William Wilberforce; a section of his 
Practical View is printed. There was a change from the 18th century 
practice of the Church of England to identify closely with the secular 
power of the state and the social system, when bishops were promoted 
for political rather than spiritual reasons. Clerical abuses, however, 
received full comment from contemporary reformists at the time of 
the French Revolution and afterwards. This volume also brings out 
the possibility, faced by the Church, of losing its grip on its people 
because its churches and parishes were becoming ill adapted to the 
new distribution of the population. 


On the positive side of Church developments, a more responsible 
attitude was shown in the administration of ecclesiastical patronage, 
and there is a very fine document by Lord Liverpool, in which he 
refuses a bishopric to the brother of Lord Wellesley because he was 
separated from his wife. Furthermore, patronage of the Bible and 
Missionary Societies showed very clearly the influence of Evangel- 
icalism. The importance of the S.P.C.K. is also obvious. Finally, the 
denial of full civil rights under the Test and Corporation Acts was 
corrected by the abolition of these acts and by the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act. 
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The period is also an important one in the history of popular 
education, and there are some interesting documents on the Scottish 
universities, the Dissenting academies, and the achievements of Lan- 
caster and Bell and their monitorial system. 


There is not enough emphasis given to the great humanitarian 
movement of this period, although the antislavery movement is dealt 


with quite fully in the section on the Empire which deals with the 
West Indies. 


The Oxford University Press has printed this volume superbly, 
and in this reviewer’s opinion the entire book is up to the other 
volumes in the series. When completed, this series will constitute a 
remarkable gift to students of English history. 
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by CHAD WALSH, author of “Knock and Enter" 
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“I read THE ROUGH YEARS with the greatest interest. I think it shows 
true understanding of the problems and the thinking of the teen-ager, as 
- well as the problems and approach of Christian adults as they seek to guide 
the teen-ager. The story is told with great understanding and tenderness, and 
provides a message for teen-agers and their parents which can be read, 
marked and inwardly digested.” —HELEN S. SHOEMAKER 
“A new book for Senior High young people, presenting realistically the 
current problem of youth today. It is existential and realistic to a unique 
degree and provocative enough to be an adequate study course for a youth 

class or fellowship—it also would be excellent for a parents group.” 
—THE REV. FRED ECKEL, 

Scottsville, Va. 

“The reader of THE ROUGH YEARS will discover an action-packed, sus- 
penseful narrative, expertly woven from incidents of adult and teen-age life 
—some deplorable, some heart-warming—that might have been taken from 

the pages of almost any hometown newspaper.” = __wasH BURGER, 
New York Times Book Review Staff 

Paper edition $2.25; Cloth edition $3.00; Study Guide $1.50 
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THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


A MINIATURE HIsToRY 
By WALTER H. STOWE 
Historiographer of the Church 


“A brilliant survey (in 64 pages) of the relationship of this Church to the 
historic Church of the English race and to the worldwide Anglican Com- 
munion, and of its history from its feeble colonial beginnings down to the 
present, together with a brief concluding appraisal of its place in the con- 
temporary religious scene and the distinctive values which it has to contribute 
to America and the world.”—Dr. E. H. ECKEL, Rector, Trinity Church, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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By RICHARD G. SALOMON By POWELL MILLS DAWLEY 


Professor of Church History Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
Bexley Hall, Kenyon College The General Theological Seminary 


The Copy, 25c¢ The Copy, 25c¢ 


“IT want to tell you how very much I like the two brochures of Dr. Salomon 
and Dr. Dawley. At long last I have something on Church History which I 
can conscientiously put into a layman's hands. So much of this sort of thing 
has been apologetic and biased, without letting the facts—all of them—speak 
for themselves. Also they look attractive and readable. I am spreading the 
news about them to all my friends in the parochial ministry."—Dr. MASSEY 
H. SHEPHERD, Jr., Professor of Liturgics, The Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific. 
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Frederick C. Grant 


TRANSLATING 
THE BIBLE 


Published to commemorate the 350th Anniversary of the King 
James Version of the Holy Bible. The eminent biblical scholar, 
Dr. Frederick C. Grant, has written here an authoritative and 
extensive history of biblical translation which will be inval- 
uable to every Bible teacher, student, and interested layman. 
From the development of the Hebrew Bible and the translation 
of the Pentateuch by Ezra into Aramaic, to the New English 
Translation, Dr. Grant explains with great clarity every major 
translation and revision of the Bible through the centuries. 


$4.25 
John M. Krumm 
MODERN HERESIES 


A Guide To Straight Thinking About Religion 


Although the word “heresy” may seem archaic, 20th-century 
man is conscious of the gap between his own thought and 
established Christian doctrine. The Chaplain at Columbia Uni- 
versity now explores the many heresies which exist today in 
sophisticated garb and illustrates the ways in which religious 
“tolerance” can have dangerous repercussions. His survey of 
contemporary theology and lively portrayal of the nature of 
heresy serve in defining exactly where the true meaning of 
Christian faith can be established. $3.75 


At all bookstores 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


MORE LAY READERS 


THAN CLERGY! 


A STUDY OF THE OFFICE OF LAY READER 
IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


By the REV. CANON WALTER H. STOWE, S.T.D. 
Historiographer of the Church 


Beginning with the year 1951, the American Episcopal Church has had 
more Lay Readers than Clergy! This study is the most complete known to 
us. Subjects covered: An Ancient Office . . . In the Church of England .. . 
The Lay Reader in the Colonial Church . . . The Lay Reader in the Early 
American Canons . . . The Growth of the Church Calls for Action . . . The 
Revisions of 1883 and 1886 ... The Lay Reader in an Age of Secularism 
. . . Revisions of the Canon in 1904 and 1952... The Distribution of Lay 
Readers in the Church . . . The Priesthood of the Laity . . . Training Schools 
for Lay Readers . . . Partners in a World-Wide Struggle . . . Five Statistical 
Tables... 
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ETHELBERT TALBOT: 1848-1928 


Missionary Bishop 
Diocesan Bishop 
Presiding Bishop 


By the REV. C. RANKIN BARNES, S.T.D. 


Secretary of the General Convention 


The Rev. George Buzzelle (1867-1944) , who served in Wyoming and Idaho 
under Bishop Talbot, said of him: “ ‘There were giants in those days.’ . . . 
and greatest of all, Ethelbert Talbot, Bishop of Wyoming and Idaho. . . . He 
was the ideal man for the West as the West was then constituted. An 
indefatigable worker And how people flocked to hear him. A strong 
and inspiring preacher. . . .” 
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Saint Thomas Church 


IN THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 


New York 1823-1954 
By 


GEORGE E. DeMILLE 
Canon of Albany 


“Canon DeMille has added to his other valuable contribu- 
tions to the history of the American Episcopal Church a 
parish history that, in our judgment, ranks high among 
similar contributions in this special field.” 

—Dnr. E. H. Ecke., in Historica MAGAZINE 


“This is one of the very best parish histories that has ever 
been written.”"—Dr. Rosert S. Bosuer, Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History and Director of Graduate Studies, 
the General Theological Seminary, New York City 


Publication No. 47 The Copy, $3 
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What the British “Journal of Ecclesiastical History” 
(Vol. VII, pp. 111-113) has said about 


“The Case of the Episcopal Churches 
in the United States Considered” 


BY WILLIAM WHITE 
EDITED BY RICHARD G. SALOMON 


s6N CONNECTION with chapter seventeen of Nelson Burr's book,* 
the perusal of the new edition of The Case of the Episcopal 
Churches in the United States Considered is strongly recommended. 
This controversial essay from the pen of William White, although it 
advanced proposals which subsequently were abandoned or modified, 
embodies the first draft of the organization of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in America as it exists today. Here we have the text of 
the original edition in modern dress and with critical notes, accom- 
panied by a collection of letters opposing the pamphlet’s Lockean 
theories and some statements by White in their defence. Now readily 
available to the public are several of the documents which went into 
the mill for the important study reviewed above.* Professor Salomon 
performs a fine service in preparing this new edition of The Case 
and offering his informative introduction and notes to the text.” 


*This refers to Dr. Nelson R. Burr's, The Anglican Church in New Jersey 
(Church Historical Society Publication No. 40), which was reviewed in the same 
issue of the Journal. 
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